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386 
UP-HILL. 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day # 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place ? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 
ou cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night ? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call'when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
— Rossetti. 


A CHILL. 


What can lambkins do 

All the keen night through ? 
Nestle by their woolly mother, 

The careful ewe. 





UP-HILL.—A CHILL—SONG. 


What can nestlings do 
In the nightly dew ? 

Sleep beneath their mother’s wing 
Till day breaks anew. 


Tf in a field or tree 
There might only be 
Such a warm soft sleeping-place 
Found for me ! 
— Rossetti. 


SONG. | 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me: 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree ; 

Be the green grass above me 

* With showers and dew-drops wet ; 

And if thov wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 


Sing on, as if in pain ; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
nd haply may forget. 
Rossetti. 





Tue decease of M. Méry, the author of those 
admirable Indian novels, “ Héva,” “La Flo- 
ride,” “La Guerre de Nizam,” “ Adrienne 
Chevrier,” “ Anglais et Chinois,” &c., is men- 
tioned in the Paris papers. M. Méry‘was born 
in 1798. His literary talents first attracted the 
attention of Victor Hugo, who was struck 
with the Indian traveller's powers of improvi- 
sation. The deceased novelist died of a can- 
cerous disease, from which he had been suffer- 
ing for many years. 


Herr Macg, an Austrian, has suggested an 
application of photography which seems likely 





to be productive of useful results. He suggests 
photographing stereoscopically any solid — such 
as a cube—and placing during the operation 
another solid, ona as a tetrahedron, in its place. 
The stereoscopic image thus produced shows two 
transparent fi which appear to mutually 
penetrate each other. The suggestion may 
prove of service to those engaged in teaching 
either solid geometry or anatomy. If, for ex- 
ample, in the course of a stereoscopic: represen- 
tation of the temporal bone, a cast of the appa- 
ratus of the ear were substituted for the bone, 
the resulting picture will not only delineate the 
form of the bone, but the nature of the parts it 
incloses and protects. — London Review. 





THE RELATION OF ART TO NATURE. 


From the Cornhill Magazine. 
THE RELATION OF ART TO NATURE. ~ 


Tas is the time of year when we all be- 
come students of Art. Nobody who wishes 
to be acceptable to provincial society in 
the autumn, or who would join in after-din- 
ner conversation when there are no politics 
to talk of and the vintages have been dis- 
cussed, will venture to stay away from the 
art-exhibitions of the summer. In “the 
country” the Royal Academy is a sort of 
Jerusalem or Mecca, whither the tribes go 
up to worship at the shrines of art and of 
society. Social orthodoxy bids us go, and 
few dare to disobey. ‘The penalty of diso- 
bedience is too great. To confess before 
some fair inquisitor that one has not seen 
the favourite pictures of the year is to go 
at once into the shade. To know nothing 
- about them is to be an outer barbarian. 
Every educated person has good taste, and 
every person of taste is a critic of art. It 
is quite permissible to an educated man 
that he should be ignorant of science, and 
care nothing for politics, nor theology ; it is 


even allowable that he should confess to en- 
tire ignorance of vintages, to imperfect 
knowledge of the points of a horse, to ina- 
bility to criticize an actor or to mi ey a 


singer, but he may not confess himself in- 
competent to criticize a picture or admit 
that he knows nothing of art. 

It is not the object of this paper to wring 
this confession from any one. Its object is 
the far humbler one of finding the meaning, 
and showing the rarer of a single 
= of praise which is often on the lips 
of the multitude as they study the pictures 
of the year. The unsophisticated public 
who know but little of the technicalities of 
art, and nothing of its philosophy, always 
regard it in its relation to nature. Yet 
nothing is more indefinite than their con- 
ception of what that relation is. “How 
natural,” or “how like nature,” are with 
them expressions of the highest praise, but 
are very rarely applied by them to the high- 
est art. Hence the first impressions of the 
public and the verdict of philosophical 
critics rarely agree. They look from differ- 
ent points of view, and that which strikes 
the one class is invisible to the other. The 
people look’ for the “natural” in art, 
and they call that natural which reminds 
them of nature. If there is anything in a 
picture which they have not themselves 
seen in nature, they call it artificial and fail 
to appreciate it. By their instinctive rule 
of judgment, the closest copy of nature 
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is the best art. The artist is a reproducer 
—a photographer in colours. They can- 
not understand that he should have in him 
anything of the seer and the poet. They 
interpret the artist by what they know of 
nature, and do not dream of letting the 
artist interpret nature to them. Tell them 
that true art adds something to nature, and 
they look for conventionalisms and symbols. 
Tell them that in a true picture there isa 
7 of the supernatural, and they will 
ook for ghosts. Mr. Frith, in his later 
prosaic style, is their idol. They have been 
upon those Ramsgate Sands, they have 
seen all that there is in the Derby Day, they 
are quite at home at the Railway Station, 
and they crowd round the Royal Wedding, 
to see how the guests were dressed. It is 
the perfection of art —they say. It is all 
so perfectly natural that you might fancy 
yourself there. 

The question of “the relation of art to 
nature” is, therefore, not a merely abstract 
one. Popular art-criticism proceeds on an 
imperfect view of that relation, but always 
keeps it in mind. The great public look at 
all works of art with a vague, unrealized 
and indefinite standard of comparison al- 
ways present in their minds. This standard 
is “nature.” Yet how thoroughly mislead- 
ing this standard is, the demand that statu- 
ary should be draped, and the objections to 
a “tinted Venus,” alike prove. For in art 
we not only see what we look for, but we 
are blind to what we do not look for. The 
supernatural beauty is always hidden from 
those who look for “ nature.” A suggestion 
of the senuous drives away the spiritual. 
You cannot see the soul looking out from the 
eye if you are speculating on the colour of 
the es we You cannot feel the power of 
the noblest face if you are thinking of whom 
it reminds you. This comparing, this look- 
ing for resemblances, this search for what 
we have seen before, is entirely destructive 
of all true and pure impression. It destroys 
that self-surrender to the spirit of art in 
which all true enjoyment of its works con- 
sists. The language of the artist is a dead 
speech to those who listen only for familiar 
accents or dim echoes of a voice which they 
have heard before. His guidance is useless 
to those who will only walk with him along 
well-trodden paths, where he can but freshen 
a fading recollection or reproduce a spent 
emotion. His purpose is to lead us “to 
fresh fields and pastures new.” He has a 
new thought to give us, a new emotion to 
share with us, a glimpse of new beauty to 
reveal to us, a gleam of “light that never 
was on sea or shore ” to make visible to us. 
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But a theory of art which denies the possi- 
bility of this; which makes the artist only 
a re ged which will have nothing in art 
which there is not in nature, paralyzes the 
power of genius and breaks its spell. Such 
a theory is involved in the popular demand 
of “the natural,” and so far as this demand 
affects us, it draws a veil over the shining 
face of art, and darkens its unearthly light. 
And I venture to think that a settlement of 
the true relation of art to nature would 
take the veil away, and might make the 
walls of our great picture-rooms glow with 
@ new meaning, at least to those to whom 
such thoughts are new. 

The relation of art to nature depends 
on the relation of man to nature. If we 
are nothing but a partof nature, then art 
is only one of nature’s works, and the ques- 
tion of their relationship is settled. But 
Paterfamilias and his daughters, who are 
always looking for nature in art, would be 
shocked to be even suspected of thinking 
that there is nothing in them which there is 
not in nature. Yet only on such a theory 
of human nature can the popular theory of 
art be justified. A higher view of man 
gives a nobler aim to art. The ancients 
said, man is a microcosm, a little kosmos, an 
epitome of the universe ; for all that is in it 
has something more than its reflection — 
has its consummation in him. But that is 
not the whole truth. For just the same 
reason which made the Pagan see in man the 
image of the world, made the Jews see in 
him the image of his Maker. Man is not a 
little kosmos, because in him the kosmos 
finds its top and crown, and nature comes to 
consciousness ; but because the Being above 
nature culminated His work by making an 
epitome of the faculties whose material ex- 
pression the kosmos is. There is in man, 
then, all that there is in nature; but there 
is something more. With him something 
new has come into the world — anew force, 
power, or influence. He is not merely the 
resultant of the forces contained in nature, 
but of the union of those forces with another, 
which comes from the supernatural region. 
His works, then, are not merely natural 
products. He is something more than one 
of the forces of nature ; is, indeed, in some 
sense, antithetical to nature. A wide range 
of free action is given him independently 
of nature; and this free activity sets him 
above nature, not making him independent 
of her, but giving him an empire over her ; 
not liberating him from any natural law, 
but enabling him to rule by his obedience, 
and through submission to rise to victory. 
His bodily attitude is the type of his whol 
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— in the universe. He stands with 
is feet upon the earth, but he faces heaven. 

Here we get the first glimpse of the relation 
of art tonature. For as art is the sphere 
of man’s activity, it is everything to know 
that that activity isfree. _ It is not free if man 
is only a part of nature ; it is not free in so 
far as man isa part of nature ; it is only free 
if in some degree he is above nature; and 
the limit of his superiority is the limit of 
his freedom. I suppose no one will dispute 
the assertion that we often use our free ac- 
tivity to contradict or contravene nature. 
The fact that in doing so we bring in disor- 
der and suffering, only the more clearly 

roves our superiority to nature, by show- 

ing that we can add something to the 
forces of the world. Over against this fact 
stands the other, so important to my argu- 
ment now, that we can make use of na- 
ture, can imitate nature, and can improve 
on nature. But it is just this which we call 
Art. In one large view of it, art is the con- 
scious use of nature for purposes which are 
other than natural, and which we therefore 
call artificial. We interfere with nature in 
order to produce something which, but for 
that interference, would never have been 
produced. It will be obvious that at this 
point the subject touches on theology, and in 
this direction I pursue it no farther, except 
to say that, in this view, art is the converse 
of evil; that whereas the one isa disorderly 
interference with nature, the other is an or- 
derly and obedient interference, and this is 
why the ancient traditions taught that it was 
only when man had sinned: that the arts 
arose. Art is the addition of something to 
nature. Our use of the terms natural and 
artificial as antithetical to each other is only 
correct so far as it marks a wide difference 
between art and nature. But “the artifi- 
cial” in its truest sense is not that which is 
opposed to “the natural,” but that which 
includes it, and is something more than it. 
Art is not man’s antagonism to nature, it is 
his co-operation with her, his imitation of 
her, the union of his free force with hers to 
produce that which neither man nor nature 
could produce but for each other. 

It is not needful to appeal to abstract con- 
siderations to prove this. A glance at what 
are called “the arts” will illustrate my 
meaning, while it enforces my argument. 
The arts are only the utilitarian side of art. 
They offer, therefore, practical proofs of 
that which in the higher sphere —in what 
we more technically call art—is hardly 
capable of proof. It is most instructive to 
observe how in the arts the artificial and the 
natural run into each other. Instead of the 
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THE RELATION OF 


sharp line of demarcation which our ordi- 
nary speech assumes to exist, the spheres of 
man and nature mingle where they touch, 
just as the seasons do, so that you can never 
say precisely where one ends and the other 
begins. Our most complicated and wonder- 
ful machinery is only an ingenious applica- 
tion of natural forces and laws; we. de- 
nd on nature in the workshop only less 
than in the field. On the other hand, most 
of the things we call natural products owe 
uite as much to art as they be to nature. 
ature gives us very little without solicita- 
tion. She does not give us metal, but the 
crude ore from which art extracts it. Nor 
does she give us her best vegetable growths 
herself. No one will say that wheat and 
barley, turnips and mangold, are the natural 
products of our fields; or that apples and 
pears, peaches and walnuts, are the natural 
roducts of our woods: the unproductive 
orest is the natural condition of things, and 
it is art which has made the wilderness a 
ae and only art which keeps it from re- 
apsing into wildness. Nor are any of the pro- 
ducts of our fields and gardens purely natural 
— except the weeds. fe may seem odd to say 
that an apple or a strawberry, a rose or 
a picotee, is in any sense an artificial product ; 
but the market-gardeners could tell us that 
the term is strictly applicable to them. 
Londoners may look on the wonderful ani- 
mals they see at the cattle-show as natural 
products — the farmers look on them, quite 
as justly, as works of art. They bear a 
certain relation to the natural product, but 
it is the relation which the forged iron bears 
to the ore, or the gentleman to the savage. 
They represent generations of culture, of se- 
lection, of discriminating care, of the union 
of man and nature. — are entirely de- 
pendent on that union. The process which 
has made them what they are must be con- 
tinually employed to keep them as they are, 
much more to improve them. Left to them- 
selves, all that art has added to them is lost, 
and they run rapidly backwards to their 
primitive crudeness and wildness. But the 
contrast between the cultivated and the un- 
cultivated natural product exactly and most 
aptly illustrates the relation of art to nature. 
he difference between the two things is the 
difference between the artificial and the 
natural. It is the measure of what man can 
add to nature — it is the proof that when 
man and nature work together, much more 
can be accomplished than when nature 
works alone ; that art can help nature, can 
improve upon her, can lead her on to the 
development of higher forms than she can 
produce alone. 
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But this is done in obedience to an im- 
portant and prolific principle — the principle 
of submission. We do not even attempt 
what we will, but what we can. Our free 
action on nature is necessarily confined with- 
in narrow limits. We have no creative 
power, but only a small power of ordering, 
combining, and controlling. We cannot 
develop new fruit or flowers, we can only 
watch for nature’s own movements in the 
direction of variety, and by eliminating ad- 
verse influences fix and retain varieties 
which would else have been transitory. We 
cannot create any force, we can only use old 
forces in new ways, combining and transmut- 
ing them, and adiing to them the new force 
of thought and purpose. So that art hasits 
basis not in will, but in science; and science 
is self-surrender, submission. It is power 
because it is knowledge — knowledge that 
has been gained by-giving up pre-established 
theories, resigning all desire, putting away 
the self-will which would decide beforehand 
what nature ought to be, and whither dis- 
covery ought to tend, and “for better for 
worse,” going to the feet of nature, and 
learning her ways from her alone. When 
science has, in that spirit of humility which 
is her true spirit, learned what is the- 
established order of nature’s procedure — 
her laws —art is the use of those laws by 
obedience to them. But art can only use: 
them in the spirit in which science discovers 
them, by laying all resistances aside, and pa- 
tiently submitting to nature’s imperial way. . 
We give up our ways to learn nature’s ways, . 
and put ourselves in a position in which na- 
ture can do our work, and we can work to- 
gether with her. Then it is that she- re- 
wards our obedience, lavishes her wealth 
upon us, and does our bidding with. her 
might. So all art is the establishment of an 
understanding with nature, the creation of 
those conditions in which nature can serve 
us, the free use of our will to take obstruc- - 
tions from her path, and give her free 
course to help us. We stoop to nature to 
conquer: we enter into compact with 
her, promising to honour and obey, but 
in that honour and obedience exercising 
a gentle rule. The relation of art to na- 
ture is typified by this union. It is the mar- 
riage of free-will to necessity ; of mind to 
force ; of liberty to law; of the soul of man 
to the great works of nature. Tlie masculine 
side of the union is represented by nature, . 
the feminine by art; for art can do nothing 
but obey, and by her obedience rule. 

This principle extends to art.in all its de- 
velopments. It is more obvious in those 
lower,forms of it which we cail the arts, but. 
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it is equally present in its highest forms. 
Perfect art is the perfect union of man and 
nature ; but in the hierarchical arrangement 
of the arts those are highest in which there 
is the most of man, and the least of nature; 
and those are lowest in which there is the 
most of the material, and the least of the 
spiritual. The productive and mechanical 
arts are lowest; they lie at the base, and 
are in closest contact with nature, and in 
most subjection to her. Then come the 
constructive and decorative arts, in which 
imagination comes into restricted play, and 
there is more of man and less of nature. 
Lastly come the imaginative arts — paintin 
and sculpture and music, and, at the he 
of all, poetry and song. These arts stand 
nearer to or farther from nature, as the 
stones of a pyramid are nearer to or farther 
from the earth they rest on. But their re- 
lation to nature is in all cases the same, and 
on the preservation of that relation all 
their purity and beauty depend. That is 
not art in which there is not some purely 
human element, nor is that art from which 
nature is absent. There is material and 
spiritual in all art, body and soul, nature 
and man. Even a machine exhibits this. 
It is a process of reasoning worked out in 
metal. It is a thought embodied. It isa 
in action. Its beauty consists in the 


ur 
perfect victory of the presiding thought or 
purpose over the reluctance of natural 


forces and laws. But in a machine the 
whole thought of the maker has been direct- 
ed to one end—utility. There has been 
resent no thought of anything else. The 
Lanes element in it is represented only by 
a practical, presiding purpose which the 
machine obeys. But utility belongs to “ the 
arts; ” they only rise to the dignity of “ art” 
as there is in them a moral and spiritual 
element. When the soul of the artist has en- 
tered into his work, he has made of it a work 
of art, and he speaks to the souls of others. 
Perhaps it is in architecture that we see 
most clearly the growth of the arts into art. 
Architecture stands between “the arts” 
and “art,” and partakes of both. Practical 
utility is its first aim, but beauty is its second. 
‘The true architect thinks not wy Pd the 
rpose of his work, but of its influence 
by the minds of those who see it. He 
makes it express not only a presiding pur- 
pose, but an inspiring thought. The differ- 
ence between King’s Cross Railway Station 
and Westminster Hall is just the difference 
between architecture as the art of building 
and architecture as art. In the one the 
architect has been only a builder, in the 
other he has been an artist. The one has 
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thought only of his useful purpose — the 
thet ben lavished love, and hachocbenty, 
on his work. ‘The one has built a most con- 
venient place for ngers to come to and 
go from— the other has built a place for 
men and women to gather in. The one has 
made a roof that lets in the light and keeps 
out the rain—the other has made one 
into which thought can soar and where 
imagination is at home. And that is the 
true test of a building as a work of art. It 
does not obtrude its purpose. The Man- 
chester Assize Courts do not remind you of 
judge and jury. The splendid halls at Liv- 
erpool and Leeds do not call up irresistible 
associations either of municipal politics or 
of music. Our Gothic cathedrals do not 
merely remind ys of sacraments or of ser- 
mons. It is characteristic of all good build- 
ings that, whatever your mood of mind, you 
feel at home in them. A sense of peaee and 
satisfaction descends on you. An elevating 
influence enters into you. The outside 
world falls away to a distance, you are lifted 
above it sometimes even out of yourself. 
The spell of art is on you, and you linger 
in the place unwilling to break the charm. 
It is with a plunge you find yourself again 
among the bustle of the street; you seem to 
have awakened from a pleasing dream, and 
you would fain close your eyes, and dream 
the dream again, and dream it always. 
You have had something of that enjoyment 
which beautiful natural scenery gives, but 
with the additional mysterious charm which 
the human element in it imparts to art. 
That human element is the especial charac- 
teristic of art. It is that in it which “ finds 
us,” as Coleridge says. The Great Soul 
which speaks through nature speaks only to 
an elect few — the human soul in art speaks 
home to all. And it is that human element 
which is the distinct addition that, in all its 
departments, art can make to nature. 

ut though there is in all art this human 
element — though the artist himself is in his 
work —he is not there merely to impress. 
The true artist is full of his thought, and not 
of himself. He does nothing for mere effect. 
A great work of art is always faithful to na- 
ture, and impresses you in the same way that 
the works of nature do. It is never obtru- 
sive. It does not spend all its force on the 
first impression. It keeps its beauties in re- 
serve, and does not shriek its story in every 
passer’s ear. It disappoints the vulgar, and 
says nothing to those who are in haste. “ Is 
that all?” say the tourist crowds as they 
“do” the great works of art and nature, 
and truly say “there is nothing in them” — 
nothing for such as they. But more patient 
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students have had the same — at first. 
Those who have seen St. Peter’s all say that 
it gives you no sense of its vastness, that it 
disappoints you at first glance. So say those 
who lieve seen Niagara; and no one can 
have first seen Mont Blanc from Chamouni 
under a cloudless sky without understanding 
for ever after how a great wonder of nature 
may disappoint at first. It is at Sallenches 
that the monarch is seen in all his grandeur, 
and that the spectacle overwhelms you — 
at Chamouni you must let it gradually en- 
ter in and fill your mind. § with great 
works of art. It is not art, but artifice which, 
strikes at first. A veiled statue is a trick of 
skilful manipulation, not a triumph of genius. 
A stage scene is wonderfully effective while 
the stage is occupied and passing figures 
distract attention. But a work of true and 
noble art can only be appreciated by those 
who study it. Its spiritual beauty is so quiet, 
80 = so intangible, that it can only make 
itself completely felt by those who will give 
themselves up to it. The true artist does 
not captivate —he asks for self-surrender. 
Sit down before his work, let its feelings 
possess you, let its power steal over you, let 
its spell bind you. Then you will know that 


there is ingpiration in art, and that the soul 
of the artist speaks to yours. 
These principles are easily applicable to 


the picture-rooms. For, just as we need 
something more than mere utility in archi- 
tecture, so we need something more than 
beauty in a picture. To represent the beau- 
tiful aspects of nature may be one aim of 
art, but it is far from its highest aim. We 
need something more than mere copies of 
nature. The something in man which there 
is not in nature, should be everywhere visi- 
ble ; clothing material forms with spiritual 
beauty, and shedding an ideal glory over ac- 
tual scenes. But not even the fancy of the 
poet must be a law unto itself. There is all 
the difference in the world between obe- 
dience and subjection, and art that spurns 
subjection to nature wins all its victories by 
obedience. That obedience is fully consist- 
ent with the noblest idealism. Indeed, 
whether it be the preacher or the poet, the 
actor or the artist, who wishes to lift us up 
into an ideal world, he must equally make 
his footing sure upon the real and actual. 
A ladder which should hang from heaven 
above our heads, would mock us and not help 
us upwards, — the ladder in the patriarch’s 
vision stood upon the common ground, from 
whence alone we can step on it for our aérial 
climb. Such a ladder is all true, noble art. 
Standing on the earth, it reaches upwards 
to the invisible. It shows the way to the 
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most nobly beautiful, and the most divinely 
true. It takes us out of the material envi- 
ronments of life, and lifts us to “the 
seventh heaven of invention.” It fills us 
with a sense of something nobler than we 
see, and purer than we feel. It is embodied 
truth —truth to nature first, and through 
that to the supernatural which nature hides. 
Of course such art has something more to do 
than merely to copy nature. A Dutch pic- 
ture copies nature, with patient detail and 
submissive fidelity, but it degrades rather 
than elevates. A “ Railway Station” or a 
“ Derby Day ” may be immensely faithful to 
some aspects of reality, but all their faithful- 
ness makes them only coloured photographs, 
powerless to awaken an emotion or breathe 
a breath of inspiration on us. Such art is 
of the world, worldly. Its leaden win 
cannot even lift us from the surface. its 
heavy eyes see no celestial visions. Great in 
stage effects, it appeals with power to the 
eye, but leaves the imagination unkindled, 
and has no message for the heart. 

But if that is not the highest art, but is 
only low art, from which the ideal is absent 
and which is dead to the spiritual, neither 
is that true art which ignores nature in re- 
ponents that which is superior to nature. 

artin’s pictures are ideal, but their ideal- 
ism has no foundation on nature. They are 
painted dreams, and they affect us as a 
dream does after we are thoroughly awake. 
Mr. Paton’s “ Pursuit of Pleasure ” is finely 
conceived, but a certain gaudy glory, and a 
contempt for gravitation, take us out of na- 
ture, without lifting us to the supernatural. 
Nor is that the highest art which has a lan- 
guage of its own, which is full of convention- 
alisms, which paints angels with wings, and 
saints with halos round their heads, and which 
endeavours to be spiritual by being thorough- 
ly unnatural. Such art is so dead, so out of 
harmony with reality,so dumb to those who 
do not know its jargon, that not even the 
marvellous‘genius which has been exhibited 
in it, can entirely preserve it from decay. 
But even heraldry has its uses, and symbolic 
art may be a needful stage in the progress 
towards a true idealism. Whatever may have 
been the defects of their earlier attempts, the 
English pre-Raphaelites have exerted a most 
beneficial influence on contemporary art. 
Beginning by a reaction against a conven- 
tional idealism, they rushed to a most inor- 
dinate realism. Disgusted with outrages on 
nature, they made too much of nature. But 
a return from that reaction is bringing them 
to the true relation of art to nature. The 
highest art is that which rises above the 
slavish copying of nature, without sinking 
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back again into a more slavish conventional- 
ism. All the forms of such art are intensely 
simple and natural, but through the natural 
the spiritual speaks. The saintly glory 
shines through the features of its saints, and 
does not gather in a ring around their heads. 
It speaks a language alam understand, and 
has no — of its own. It needs no ini- 
tiation before we can understand its myste- 
ries, excepting that of the pure heart and 
the awakened mind. It represents nature, 
but in representing, it interprets her. It 





shows us nothing but reality, but in the real 


ART TO NATURE. 


it mirrors the invisible ideal. A statue is 
a realised emotion, or a thought in stone 
—not an embodied dream. A picture is a 
painted poem — not a romance in oil. Work- 
ing together with nature such art rises to 
something higher than nature is, becomes 
the priestess of her temple, and represents 
to more prosaic souls that which only the 
poet sees — 


Tongues in the trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 





A piscussion has recently taken place 
among the French savants relative to the influ- 
ence of nen aga districts upon the 
spread of malarial fevers. The principal med- 
ical men who have written upon the subject are 
M. Tripier and M. Tournon, and both of them 
have come to the conclusion that in districts 
sparsely populated where malarial fevers have 
been, the increase of population has been ac- 
companied by a decrease of fever. This, of 
course, is true only of a particular kind of fe- 
ver, that which is associated with a marshy 
soil. The increase of population involves a 

roportionate increase of drainage and build- 
ing, and takes away the conditions necessary 
for the development of those low vegetable or- 
ganisms (Palmelle) which are the cause of 
marsh diseases. This is why the so-called Lam- 
beth marshes in this city are now so much 
healthier than they were formerly. M. Tour- 
non, in writing upon this subject, observes, “I 
recommend to the attention of the reader these 
remarkable facts: that the miasma gives way 
in the presence of the agglomeration of build- 
ings ; that the closer they are together, the less 
are its effects; and that the centre of a town 

_ presents the maximum of security. Moreover, 
whenever a village begins to be depopulated, 
no matter from what cause, the malaria first at- 
tacks its outer parts, advances as the houses are 
emptied, lays siege to the inhabitants, pursues 
them to the centre, where it attacks them when 


they are too much diminished in numbers to 
repel the germs of death by congregation.” — 
London Review. 


THE necessity for economizing our coal, to 
which we last week called attention in one of 
our “leaders,” appears to receive the consider- 
ation of those connected with manufactures in 
which furnaces are employed. A Mr. Prideaux, 
of Sheffield, for example, has invented a pro- 
cess for the consumption of smoke im furnaces 
which is at once simple and efficient. It con- 
sists essentially in supplying the fire with hot 
air and the boiler with heated water. The air 
is heated by being drawn through flues along 
each side of the boiler, and it passes from the 
flues into the furnace through small perfora- 
tions in the brickwork of the latter. The heat- 
ing of the water is obtained by re bo 
waste steam from the boiler into a cistern hav- 
ing a series of pipes like those of a tubular 
boiler, but with more space between them. The 
water passes through the pipes on its way from 
the tank to the boiler, and is heated almost to 
212° before entering this. The consequence of 
these various contrivances is, that with half the 
ordinary ay of fuel, and with less labour on 
the part of the stoker, full steam power may be 
produced. There is no smoke except when the 





furnace is being first lighted. — London Review. 
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PART XIV. — CHAPTER LII. 


HOW TO MEET A SCANDAL. 


our disaffected in the States to revile us 
with a freedom and a vigour which, if there 
be that benefit which is said to exist in 
“seeing ourselves as others see us,” ought 


Wuen the Government of the day had | unquestionably to redound to our future 
found that all their efforts to induce the | good. 
Chief Baron to retire from the bench were| The present movement had gone so far 
failures—when they saw him firmly de-| as to fill the public mind with terror, and 
cided to accept nothing less than that price | our jails with suspected traitors. To try 
which they would not pay — with a little- | these men, a special commission had been 
ness which, it is but fair to own, took its | named by the Government, from which, con- 
origin from Mr. Cholmondely Balfour, they | trary to custom, the Chief Baron had been 
determined to pass upon him a mg which | omitted. Nor was this all. The various 

y: 


he could not but feel most painful 
It happened in this wise. At the time 


speak of, Ireland was suffering from one | continuous stream of comment on the 


newspapers supposed to be organs, or at 
I} least advocates, of the Ministry, kept up a 


grave 


of those spasmodic attacks of rebellion | injury to a country, at a crisis like that 
which every now and then occur through | then present, to have one of its chief judi- 


the chronic disaffection of the country, just | cial seats occupied b 


one whose age and 


as certain eruptions are thrown out over | infirmities totally disabled him from render- 
the body to relieve, as is supposed, some | ing those services which the crown and the 


feverish tendencies of the system. 


nation alike had a right to expect from 


Now, although the native thinks no more | him. 
of these prone | troubles than would an old} Stories, for the most part untrue, of the 


Indian o 


an attack of the “ prickly heat,” | Chief Baron’s mistakes on the bench ap- 


to the English mind they always suggest | peared daily. Imaginary suitors, angry 
danger, tend to increase the military force | solicitors, and suchlike —the Bar was too 


of the kingdom, and bring on in Parlia- 
ment one of those Irish debates — a politi- 


dignified to join in the cry — wrote letters 
averring this, that, or the other cruel wron 


cal sham-fight — where, though there is a|inflicted upon them through the “senile 
good deal of smoke, bustle, and confusion, | incapacity of this obstructive and vain old 
nobody is hurt, nor, if the truth be told, is | man.” ’ 


* one the better when it is over. 


Never was there a less adroit tactic. 


ugh such a paroxysm was Ireland | Every insult they hurled at him only sug- 
now passing. It matters little to our pur- 0 a fresh resolve to hold his pli 


e to give it a specific name, for the 


'o attack such a man was to evoke every 


hiteboy.or the Rockite, the Terry-Alt, | spark of vigorous resistance in his nature, 


the Ribbonman, or the Fenian are the/to stimulate energies which nothin 
same; there being only one character in | of outrage could awaken, and to call into 


short 


this dreary drama, however acute Viceroys | activity powers which, in the ordinary 
and energetic Secretaries may affect to| course of events, would have fallen into 
think they are “ assisting ” at the represen-| decline and decay. As he expressed it, 
tation of a perfectly new piece, with new | “ In trying to extinguish the lamp.they have 


scenery, dresses, and decorations. 


In ordinary disturbances in Ireland, 


only trimmed the wick.” When, through 
Sewell’s pernicious counsels, the old Judge 


whenever they rose above the dignity of | determined to convince the world of his 
local mischief, the assistance and sympathy | judicial fitness by coming oyt a young man, 
of France was always used as a sort of | dressed in the latest fashion, and affectin 

menace to England. It was a threat very |in his gait and manner the last fopperies of 


certain to irritate, if it did no more. As, 
however, by course ‘of time, we grew to 
form closer relations with France — to be- 


the day, all the reserve which respect for 
his great abilities had imposed was thrown 
aside, and the papers now assailed him with 


lieve, or affect to believe—I am not very|a ridicule that was downright indecent. 
sure which—that we had outlived old|The print-shops, too, took up the theme, 
grudges, and had become rather ashamed | and the windows were filled with carica- 


of old rivalries, France could not be em- 
ployed as the bugbear it had once been. 


tures of every imaginable degree of ab- 
surdity. 


ortunately for Irish rebellion, America| There was one man to whom these offen- 
was quite prepared to take the vacant |sive attacks gave pain only inferior to what 


post, and with this immense additional gain, 


they inflicted on the Chief himself — this 





that the use of our own language enabled | was “ Billy Haire.” To have lived to see 
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the great object of all his homage thus 
treated by an ungrateful country seemed 
to him the direst of all calamities. Over 
and over did he ponder with himself wheth- 
er such depravity of public feeling portend- 
ed the coming decline of the nation, and 
whether such gross forgetfulness of great 
services was not to be taken as a sign of 
approaching dissolution. 

t was true that since the Sewells had 
taken up their residence at the Priory he 
had seen but little of his distinguished 
friend. All the habits, the hours, and the 
associations of the house had been changed. 
The old butler, who used to receive Haire 
when he arrived on terms of humble friend- 
ship, telling him in confidence, before he 
went in, the temper in which he should find 
the Judge, what crosses or worries had re- 
cently befallen him, and what themes it 
might be discreet to avoid —he was pen- 
sioned off, and in his place a smart Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Cheetor, now figured — a gen- 
tleman whose very accent, not to speak of 
his dress, would have awed poor Haire into 
downright subjection. The large back hall, 
through which you passed into the garden 
—a favourite stroll of Haire’s in olden 
times — was now a billiard-room, and gene- 
rally filled with fine ladies and gentlemen 


engaged in playing; the very sight of a 
lady with a billiard-cue, and not impossibly 


a cigarette, being shocks to the old man’s 
notions only short of seeing the fair delin- 
uent led off to the watchhouse. The 
rowsy quietude of the place, so grateful 
after the crush and tumult of a city, was 
me ; and there was the clang of a piano- 
orte, the rattle of the billiard-balls, the 
loud talk and loud laughter of + morning 
visitors, in its stead. The quaint, old, grey 
liveries were changed for coats of brilliant 
claret-colour. Even to the time-honoured 
lass of brandy-and-water which welcomed 
aire as he walked out from town there 
was revolution ; and the measure of the old 
man’s discomfiture was complete as the 
silvery-tongued butler offered him his choice 
of hock and seltzer or claret-cup ! 

“ Does the Chief like all this? is it possi- 
ble that at his age these changes can please 
him ?” muttered Haire, as he sauntered one 
day homeward, sad and dispirited; and it 
would not have been easy to resolve the 
question. 

There was so much that flattered the old 
Judge’s vanity —so much that addressed 
itself to that consciousness that his years 
were no barrier to his sentiments, that into 
all that went on in life, whatever of new 
that men introduced into their ways or 


| low as 
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habits, he was just as capable of enterin 
as the youngest amongst them; and this 
avidity to be behind in nothing showed it- 
self in the way he would read the sporting 
pee, and make himself up in the odds at 
ewmarket and the last news of the Cam- 
bridge Eleven. It is true, never was there 
a more ready-money payment than the ad- 
miration he reaped from all this ; and enthu- 
thusiastic cornets went so far as to lament 
how the genius that might have done great 
things at Doncaster had been buried ina 
Court of Exchequer. “I wish he’d tell us 
who'll win the Rigglesworth ” — “ I’d give 
a fifty to know what he thinks of Polly Re. 
kins for the cup,” were the dropping utter- 
ances of mustachioed youths who would 
have turned away inattentive on any men- 
- of his triumphs in the Senate or at the 
ar. 

“T declare, mother,” said Sewell, in one 
of those morning calls at Merrion Square in 
which he kept her alive to the events of the 
Priory —“ f declare, mother, if we could 
get you out of the way, I think he’d marry 
again. He’s uncommonly tender towards 
one of those Lascelles girls, nieces of the 
Viceroy, and I am certain he would propose 
for her.” 

“I’m sure I'm very sorry I should be an 
obstacle to him, especially as it prevents him 
from crowning the whole folly of his life.” 

“ She’s a great horsewoman, and he has 
given me a commission to get him a saddle- 
horse to ride with her.” 

“ Which of course you will not.” 

“Which of course I will, though. I’m 
going about it now. He has been very in- 
tractable about stable matters hitherto; the 
utmost we could do was to exchange the old 
long-tailed coach-horses, and get rid of that 
vile old chariot; but if we get him once 
launched into riding hacks, we'll have some- 
thing to mount us.” 

“ And when his granddaughter returns, 
will not all go back to the former state ?” 

“ First of all, she’s not coming. There’s 
a split in that quarter, and in all likelihood 
an irremediable one.” 

“ How so? What has she done ?” 

“ She has fallen in love with a young fel- 
poor as herself; and her brother Tom 
has written to the Chief to know if he sees 
any reason why they should not marry. The 
very idea of an act of such insubordination as 
falling in love of course outraged him. He 
took my wife into his counsels besides, and 


'she, it would appear, gave a most unfavour 


able character of the suitor, — said he was 


'a gambler — and we all know what a hope- 
\less thing that is!—that his family had 
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thrown him off; that he had gone through 
the whole of his patrimony, and was, in 
short, just as bad ‘a lot’ as could well be 
found. : 

“ She was quite a to say so,” burst in 
Lady Lendrick. “TI really do not see how 
she could have done otherwise.” 

“ Perhaps not ; the only ne objection 
was, that there was no truth in it all.” 

“ Not true!” 

“ Not a word of it, except what relates to 
his quarrel with his family. As for the rest, 
he is pretty much like other fellows of his 

and time of life. He has done the sort 
of things they all do, and hitherto has come 
fairly enough out of them.” 

“ But what motive could she have had for 
blackening him ?” 

“ Ask her, mother,” said he, with a grin of 
devilish spitefulness —“ just ask her; and 
even if she won’t tell you, your woman's 
wit will find out the reason without her aid.” 

“T declare, Dudley, you are too bad — 

too bad,” said she, colouring with anger as 
she spoke. 
« t should say, — Too good — too good: by 
half, mother; at least, if endurance be any 
virtue. The world is beautifully generous 
towards us husbands. We are either mon- 
sters of cruelty, or we come into that cate- 
gory the French call ‘ complaisant,’ I can’t 
say I have any fancy for either class; but if 
I am driven to a choice, I accept the part 
which meets the natural easiness of my dis- 
position, the general kindliness of my char- 
acter.’ 

Foran instant Lady Lendrick’s eyes flashed 
with a fiery indignation, and she seemed 
about to reply with anger ; but with an effort 
she controlled her passion, and took a turn 
or two in the room without speaking. At 
last, having recovered her calm, she said, 
“Is the marriage project then broken off ?” 

“So far as the Chief is concerned, it is. 
He has written a furious letter to his grand- 
daughter — dwelt forcibly on the ingrati- 
tude of her conduct. There is nothing old 
people so constantly refer to ingratitude as 
young folks falling in love. It is strange 
what a close tie would, seem to connect this 
sin of ingratitude with the tender passion. 
He has reminded her of all the good pre- 
cepts and wise examples that were placed 
before her at the Priory, and how shamefully 
she would seem to have forgotten them. He 
asks her, Did she ever see him fall in love ? 
did she ever see any weakness of this kind 
in Mrs. Brennan the housekeeper, or Joe 
the gardener ? ” 

“ What stuff and nonsense!” said Lady 
Lendrick, turning angrily away from him. 
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“Sir William is not an angel, but as cer- 
tainly he is not a fool.” 

“ There I differ from yon altogether. He 
may be the craftiest lawyer, the wisest 
judge, the neatest scholar, and the best 
talker of his day — these are all claims I 
cannot adjudicate on— they are far and 
away above me. But I do pretend to know 
something about life and the world we live 
in, and I tell you that your all-accomplished 
Chief Baron is, in whatever relates to these, 
as consummate an ass as ever I met with. 
It is not that he is sometimes wrong. It is 
that he is never right.” 

“Tcan imagine he is not very clever at 
billiards, and it is possible that there may 
be persons more conversant than he with the 
odds at Tattersall’s,” said she, with a sneer. 

“ Not bad things to know something about, 
either of them,” said he, quietly ; “ but not 
exactly what I was alluding to. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat amusing, mother, to see you 
come out as his defender. I assure you, hon- 
estly, when I counselled him on that new 
wig, and advised him to the choice of that 
dark velvet paletot, I never contemplated 
his making a conquest of you.” 

“ He has done some unwise things in life,” 
said she, witha fierce energy ; “ but I do not 
know if he has ever done so foolish a one as 
inviting you to come to live under his roof.” 

“No, mother; the mistake was his not 
having done it earlier— done it when he 
might have fallen in more readily with the 
wise changes I have introduced into his 
household, and when — most important ele- 
ment—he had a better balance at his 
banker’s. You can’t imagine what sums of 
money he has gone through.” 

“] know nothing —Ido not desire to 
know caging at Sir William’s money 
matters.” 

Not heeding in the slightest degree the 
tone of reproof she spoke in, he went on, 
in the train of his own thoughts — “ Yes! It 
would have made a considerable difference 
to each of us had we met somewhat earlier. 
It was the sort of backing I always wanted 
in life.” ’ 

“There was something else that you 
needed far more,” said she, with a sarcastic 
sternness. 

“TI know what you mean, mother—I 
know what it is. Your politeness will not 
permit you to mention it. You would hint 
that I might not have been the worse of a 
little honesty— isn’t that it? I was cer- 
tain of it. Well, do you know, mother, 
there’s nothing in it — positively nothing. 
I’ve met fellows who have tried it — clever 





fellows too,some of them—and they have 
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universally admitted it was as great a sham 
as the other thing. As St. John said, Hon- 
esty is a sort of balloon jib, that will bowl 
you along splendidly with fair weather ; but 
when it comes on to blow you'll soon find it 
better to shift your canvass and bend a very 
different sail. Now, men like myself are 
out in all kinds of weather; we want a 
handy rig and light tackle.” 

“Js Lucy coming to luncheon?” said 
Lady Lendrick, most unmistakably showing 
how little palatable to her was his discourse. 

“Not she. She’s performing devoted 
mother up at the Priory, teaching Regy his 
catechism, or Clara her scales, or, what has 
an infinitely finer effect on the surrounders, 
dining with the children. Only dine with 
the children, and you may run a-muck 
through the Decalogue all the evening 
after.’ 

And with this profound piece of morality 
he adjusted his hat before the glass, trim- 
med his whiskers, gave himself a friendly 
nod, and walked away. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
TWO MEN WELL MET. 


SEWELL had long coveted the suite of 
rooms known at the Priory as “ Miss Lu- 
cy’s.” They were on the ground floor ; they 
opened on a small enclosed garden of their 
own; they had a delicious aspect; and it 
was a thousand pities they should be con- 
signed to darkness and spiders while he 
wanted so much a spuggery of his own — a 
little territory which could be approached 
without coming through the great entrance ; 
and where he could receive his familiars, 
and a variety of other creatures whose ex- 
ternals alone would have denied them ad- 
mittance to any decent household. 

Now, although Sir William’s letter to 
Lucy was the sort of document which, ad- 
mitting no species of reply, usually closes a 
correspondence, Sewell had not courage to 
ask the Chief for the rooms in question. It 
would be too like peremptory action to be 
prudent. It might lead the old man to re- 
consider his judgment. Who knows what 
tender memories the thought might call 
up? Indeed, as Sewell himself remember- 
ed, he had seen fellows in India show great 
emotion at the sale of a comrade’s kit, 
though they had read the news of his death 
with comparative composure. “If the old 
fellow were to toddle in here, and see her 
chair, and her writing-table, and her easel, 
it might undo everything,” said he; so that 
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he wisely resolved it would be better to 
occupy the premises without a title than 
endeavour to obtain them legitimately. 

By a — effort of diplomacy with Mrs. 
Brennan, he obtained ession of the key, 
and as speedily installed himself in occu- 

ancy. Indeed, when the venerable house- 
eeper came round to see what the Colonel 
could possibly want to do with the rooms, 


she scarcely recognized them. A pipe-rack’ 


covered one wall, furnished with every im- 

inable engine for smoke; a stand for 
rifles and fowling-pieces occupied a corner ; 
some select prints of Derby winners and 
ballet celebrities were scattered about; 
while a small African monkey, of that colour 
they call green, sat in a small arm-chair of 
his own, near the window, apparently sunk 
in deep reflection. This creature, whom 
his master called Dundas —I am unable to 
say after what other representative of the 
name — was gifted with an instinctive ap- 
preciation of - and flew at the man who 


presented a bill as unerringly as ever a bull 
rushed at the bearer of a red rag. 

How he learned to know tailors, shoe- 
makers, and tobacconists, and distinguish 
them from the rest of mankind, and how he 
recognized them as natural enemies, I can- 


not say. As for Sewell, he always spoke of 


the gift as the very strongest evidence in 
favour of the Darwinian theory, and de- 
clared it was the prospective sense of 
troubles to come that suggested the instinct. 
The chalk head, the portrait Lucy had made 
of Sir Brook still hung over the fireplace. 
It would be acurious subject of inquiry to 
know why Sewell suffered it still to hold its 
place there. If there was a man in the 
world whom he thoroughly hated, it was 
Fossbrooke. If there was one to injure 
whom he would have bartered fortune and 
benefit to himself, it was he. And how 
came it that he could bear to have this re- 
minder of him so perpetually before his 
eyes ?— that the stern features should be 
ever bent upon him — darkly, reproachfully 
lowering, as he had often seen them in life? 
If it were simply that his tenure of the place 
was insecure, what so easy as to replace 
the — and why should he endure the 
insult of its presence there ? No, there was 
some other reason — some sentiment strong- 
er than a reason —some sense of danger in 
meddling with that man in any shape. 
Over and over again he vowed to himself 
he would hang it against a tree, and make 
a pistol-mark of it. Again and again 
he swore that he would destroy it; he 
even drew out his penknife to sever the 
head from the neck, significant sign of how 
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he would like to treat the original; but yet 
he had replaced his knife, pe ressed his 
resolve, and sat down again to brood over 
his anger inoperative. ‘ 

To frown at the “old rascal,” as he loved 
to call him — to menace him with his fist as 
he passed — to scowl at him as he sat before 
the fire, were, after all, the limits of his 
wrath ; but still the picture exerted a cer- 
tain influence over him, and actually in- 
spired a sense of fear as well as a sense of 
hatred. 

Am Iimposing too much on my reader’s 
memory by asking him to recall a certain 
Mr. O'Resrdon, in whose humble dwelling 
at Cullen’s Wood Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
was at onetime alodger? Mr. O’Reardon, 
though an official of one of the law courts, 
and a patriot by profession, may not have 
made that amount of impression necessary 
to retain a place in the reader’s recollec- 
tion, nor indeed is it my desire to be exact- 
ing on this head. He is not the very best 
. company, and we shall not see much of 

m. 


When Sewell succeeded to the office of 
Registrar, which the old Judge carried 
against the Castle with a high hand, he 
found Mr. O’Reardon there;:he had just 
been promoted to the rank of keeper of the 
waiting-room. In the same quick glance 
with which the shrewd Colonel was wont to 
single out a horse, and knew the exact sort 
of quality he possessed, he read this man, 
and saw, with rapid intelligence, the stuff 
he was made of, and the sort of service he 
could render. 

He called him into his office, and, closing 
the door, asked him a few questions about 
his former life. O’Reardon, long accus- 
tomed to regard the man who spoke with 
an English accent as an easy dupe, launch- 
ed out on his devoted loyalty, the perils it 
had cost him, the hate to which his English 


attachment exposed him from his country- |” 


men, and the little reward all his long- 
pont fidelity had ever won him; but 

ewell cut him suddenly short with— 
“Don’t try any of this sort of balderdash 
upon me, old fellow — its only lost time ; 
I've been dealing with blackguards of your 
stamp all my life, and I read them like 
print.” 

“Oh! your honour, them’s hard words — 
blackguard, blackguard! to a decent man 
that always had a good name and a good 
character.” 

“ What I want you to understand is this,” 
said Sewell, seanning him keenly while he 
spoke, “ and to understand it well: that if 
you intend to serve me, and make yourself 
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useful in whatever way I see fit to employ 
you, there must be no humbug about it. 

he first lesson you have to learn is, never to 
imagine you can take me in. As I have just 
told you, I have had my education amongst 
fellows more than your masters in craft — 
so don’t lose your time in trying to outrogue 
me.” 

“ Your honour’s practical —I always like 
to serve a gentleman that’s practical,” said 
the fellow, with a totally changed voice. 

“ That will do— speak that way — drop 
yourinfernal whine — turn out your patriotic 
sentiments to grass, and we'll get on com- 
fortably.” 

“Be gorra! that’s practical — practical, 
every word of it.” 

“ Now the first thing I want is to know 
who are the people who come here. I shall 
require to be able to distinguish those who 
are accustomed to frequent the office from 
strangers; I — _ know the attorneys 
and solicitors, all of them ? ”: 

“ Every man of them, sir; there’s not a 
man in Dublin with a pair of black trowsers 
that I couldn’t give you the history of.” 

“ That’s practical, certainly,” said Sewell, 
adopting his phrase ; and the other laughed 
pleasantly at the employment of it. “ When- 
ever you have to announce persons that are 
strangers to you, and whose business you 
can’t find out, mention that I am most busily 
engaged — that persons of consequence are 
with me—delay them, in short, and put 
them off for another day ” — 

“Till I can find out all about them!” 
broke in O’Reardon. 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And that’s what I can do as well as any 
man in Ireland,” said the fellow, overjoyed 
at the thought of such congenial labour. 

“3 suppose you know a dun by the look 
of him?” asked Sewell, with a low, quiet 
laugh. 

“ Don’t I then ?” was the reply. 

“Till have none of them hanging about 
here — mind that ; you may tell them what 
you please, but take care that my orders 
are obeyed.” 

“T will, sir.” ; 

“T shall probably not come down every 
day to the office; it may chance that I may 
be absent a week at a time; but remember, 
I am always here — you understand — I am 
here, or I am at the Chief Baron’s chambers 
— somewhere, in short, about the Court.’ 

“Up in one of the arbitration rooms, 
maybe,” added O’Reardon, to show he per- 
feetly comprehended his instructions. 

“ But whether I come to the office or not, 





I shall expect you every morning at the 
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Priory, to report to me whatever I ought to 
know — who has called — what rumours are 
afloat — and mind you tell everything as it 
reaches you. If you put on any embroidery 
of your own I'll detect it at once, and out 
you go, Master O’Reardon, notwithstanding 
all your long services and all your loyalty.” 

“ Practical, upon my conscience — always 
— said the fellow, with a grin of 

een approval., 

“ One caution more ; I’m a tolerabl “ag 
friend to the man who serves me faith ully. 
When things go well I reward liberally ; 
but if a fellow doubles on me, if he plays 
me false, I'll back myself to be the worst 
enemy he ever met with. That’s practical, 
isn’t it ?” 

“It is indeed, sir — nothing more so.” 

“Tl expect you to begin your visits on 
Thursday, then. Don’t come to the hall 
door, but pass round by the end of the house, 
and into the little garden. [’ll leave the 
~ open, and you'll find my room easily. 

t opens on the garden. Be with me by 
eleven.” 

Colonel Sewell was not more than just to 
himself when he affirmed that he read men 
very quickly. As the practised cashier never 
hesitates about the genuineness ofa note, but 
detects the forgery at a glance, thisman had 
an instinctive appreciation of a scoundrel. 
Who knows if there be not some magnetic 
affinity between such natures, that saves 
them the process of thought and reason ? 
He was right in the present case. O’Rear- 
don was the very man he wanted. The fel- 
low liked the life of a spy and an informer. 
To track, trace, connect this with that, 
and seek out the missing link which gave 
connection to the chain, had for him the fas- 
cination of a game, and until now his quali- 
ties had never been fairly appreciated. It 
was with pride too that 4 showed his pa- 
tron that his gifts could be more widely ex- 
ercised than within the narrow limits of an 
antechamber, for he brought him the name 
of the man who wrote in ‘ The Starlight’ 
the last abusive article on the Chief Baron, 
and had date and place for the visit of the 
same man to the under-secretary, Mr. Chol- 
mondely Balfour. He gave him the latest 
news of the Curragh, and how Faunus had cut 
his frog in a training gallop, and that it was 
totally impossible he couldbe “ placed” for 
his race. There were various delicate little 
scandals in the life of society too, which, how- 
ever piquant to Sewell’s ears, could have no 
interest for us; while of the sums lost at play, 
and the costly devises to raise the payments, 
even Sewell himself was amazed at the ac- 
curacy and extent of his information. 
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Mr. O’Reardon was one of a small knot of 
choice spirits who met every night and ex- 
changed notes. Doubtless each certain 
“ teserves ” which he kept strictly to himself ; 
but otherwise they dealt very frankly and 
loyalty with each other, well aware that it 
was only on such a foundation their’ system 
could be built; and the training-groom, and 
the butler, and the club waiter, the office 
messenger, and the penny-postman, became 
very active and potent agents in that strange 
drama we call life. 

Now, though Mr. O’Reardon had pre- 
sented himself each morning with due punc- 
tuality at the little garden in which he was 
wont to make his report while Sewell smoked 
his morning cigar, for some days back the 
Colonel had not appeared. He had gone 
down to the country to a pigeon match, 
from which he returned vexed and disap- 
paves. He had shot badly, lost his money, 

ost his time, and lost his temper —even to 

the extent of quarrelling with a young fel- 
low whom he had long been speculating on 
“rooking,” and from whom he had now 
parted on terms that excluded further ac- 
quaintance. 

Although it was a lovely morning, and the 
garden looking its very Ceightest and best 
— the birds singing sweetly on the trees, and 
the air balmy with the jessamine and the 
sweetbriar — Sewell strolled out upon the 
velvety sward in anything but a mood of 
kindred enjoyment. His bills were flying 
about on all sides, renewals upon renewals 
swelling up to formidable sums, for which 
he had not made any provision. Though his 
residence at the Priory, and his confident 
assurance to his creditors that the old Judge 
had made him his heir, obtained a certain 
credit for him, there were “ small-minded 
scoundrels,” as he called them, who wouldn’t 
wait for their fifty per cent. In his despe- 
ration to stave off ¢ e demands he could not 
satisfy, he had been driven to very ruinous 
expedients. He sold timber off the lawn 
without the old Judge’s oy and 
only. hesitated about forging Sir William’s 
name through the conviction that the docu- 
ment to which he would have to append it 
would itself suggest suspicion of the fraud. 
His increasing necessities had so far impaired 
his temper that men began to decline to pla: 
with him. Nobody was sure of him, and this 
cause augmented the difficulties of his posi- 
tion. Formerly his two or three hours at 
the club before dinner, or in the evening at 
mess, were certain to keep him in current 
cash. He could hold out his handful of 
sovereigns and offer to bet them in that 
reckless carelessness, which amongst very 
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young men, is accepted as something akin 

to generosity. Now his_ supply was almost 

stopped, not to say that he fofnd, what 

many have found, the rising generation en- 

dowed with an amount of acuteness that 

formerly none attained to without sore ex- 
riences and sharp lessons. 

“ Confound them,” he would say, “ there 
are curs without fluff on their chins that 
know the odds at Newmarket as well as 
John Day! What chance has a man with 
youngsters that understand the ‘call for 
trumps ? ? ” 

It was thus moralising over a world in de- 
cline that he strolled through the garden, 
his unlit cigar held firm between his teeth, 
and his hands deep sunk in his trowsers 
perv. As he turned an angle of a walk, 

@ was arrested by a very silky voice saying, 

“Your honour’s welcome home. I hope 
your honour’s well, and enjoyed yourself 
when you were away.” 

“ Ah, O’Reardon, that you! pretty well, 
thank yori quite well, I believe; at least, 
as well as any man can be who is in want 


of money, and does not know where to find 


Mr. O’Reardon grinned, as if that, at 
least, was one of the contingencies his afflu- 
ent chief could never have had any experi- 
ence of. ‘ Moses is to run after all, sir,” 
said he, after a pause; “ the bandages was 
all a sham — he never broke down.” 

“So much the worse for me. I took the 
heavy odds against him on your fine infor- 
mation,” said Sewell, savagely. 

“You'll not be hurt this time. He'll 
have a tongue as big as three on the day of 
the race; and there will be no putting a 
bridle on him.” 

Pas don’t believe in that trick, O’Rear- 

n.” 

“I do, sir; and I'm laying the only ten- 
pound note I have on it,” said the other, 


“What about Mary Draper? is she 

hing still?” 

“ She is, sir, and won't feed besides; but 
Mr. Harman is in such trouble about his 
wife going off with Captain Peters, that he 
never thinks of the mare. Any one goes 
into the stable that likes,” 

“ Confounded fool he must be. He stood 
heavily on that mare. When did Lady 
Jane bolt ?” 

“On Tuesday night, sir. She was here 
at the Priory at luncheon with Captain Pe- 
ters that morning. She and Mrs. Sewell 
were walking more than an hour together 
in the back garden.” : ; 

“ Did you overhear anything they said ?” 
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“ Only once, sir, for they spoke low; but 
one time your lady said aloud, ‘If any one 
blames you, dear, it won’t be me.’ I think 
the other was crying when she said it.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said Sewell, an- 


“ She’s gone away at all events, sir; and 
Mr. Harman’s out of his mind about it. 
Cross told me this morning that he wouldn’t 
be surprised if his master cut his throat or 
went to live on the Continent.” 

“ Do you happen to know anybody would 
lend me a thousand pounds on no particular 
security, O’Reardon ?” 

“ Not just at the minute — perhaps if I'd 
a day or two to think of it.” 

“ Tcould give you a week — a fortnight 
if it was any use, but it is not; and you 
know it’s not, Master O’Reardon, as well 
as any man breathing.” 

There was a silence of some minutes now 
between them; and while Sewell brooded 
over his hard fortune, O’Reardon seemed 
to be reviewing in his mind the state of the 
share market, and taking a sweeping view 
of the course of the exchanges. 

“Well, indeed, sir, money is tight, — 
mighty tight, at this time. Old M’Cabe of 
the lottery office wouldn’t advance three 
hundred to Lord Arthur St. Aubin without 
the family plate, and I saw the covered 
dishes going in myself.” 

- I Sah f had family plate,” sighed Se- 
well. 

“ So you will ‘yet, please God,” said the 
other, piously. “His lordship can’t live 
for ever! But jewels is as good,” resumed 
he, after a slight pause. 

“ T have just as much of the one as the 
other, O’Reardon. They were a sort of 
scrip I never invested in.” 

“Tt isn’t a bad thing to do, after all. I 
remember poor Mr.Giles Morony saying one 
day —‘I dined yesterday, Tom,’ says he, 
‘ off one of my wife’s earrings, and I never 
ate a better dinner in my life; and with 
the blessing of Providence I’ll go drunk to 
bed off the other to-night.’ ” 

P “ 7 he hanged afterwards for a mur- 
er?” 

“ No, sir — sentenced, but never hanged. 
Mr. Wallace got him off on a writ of error. 
He was a most agreeable man. Has Mrs. 
Sewell any trinkets of value, sir ?” 

“T believe not——I don’t know —I don’t 
care,” said he, angrily ; for the subject, as 
an apropos, was pray | leasant. “ Any 
one at the office since I left?” asked he, 
with a twang of irritation still in his tone. 

“ That ould man I tould your honour about 
called three times.” 
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“ You told me nothing of any old man.” 

“T wrote’ it twice to your honour since I 
saw you, and left the letters here myself.” 

“ You don’t think I break open letters in 
such handwriting as yours,do you? Why, 
man, my table is covered with them. Who 
is the old man you speak of ?” 

“ Well, sir, that’s more than I know yet ; 
but I'll be well acquainted with all about 
him before a week ends, for I knew him be- 
fore, and he puzzled me too.” 

“ What's his business with me ?” 

“He would not tell. Indeed, he’s not 
much given to talk. He just says, ‘Is Col- 
onel Sewell here ?’ and when I answer, ‘ No, 
sir,’ he goes on,‘ Can you tell the day or 
the hour when I may find him here?’ Of 
course I say that your honour might come 
at any moment — that your time is uncer- 
tain, and suchlike — that you're greatly oc- 
cupied with the Chief Baron.” 

“What is he like? Is he agentleman ?” 

“T think he is—at least he was once; 
for though his clothes is not new and his 
boots are patched, there’s a look about him 
that common people never have.” 

“Is he short or tall? What is he like ?” 
Just as Sewell had put this question they 
had gained the door of the little sitting-room, 
which lay wide open, admitting a full view 
of the interior. “Give me some notion of 
his appearance, if you can.” 


. Phere he is, then,” cried O’Reardon, 
pointing to the chalk head over the chim- 
ney. “ That’s himself, and as like as life.” 


“What? that!” exclaimed Sewell, 
clutching the man’s arm, and actually shak- 
ing him in his eagerness. “Do you mean 
that he is the same man you see here ?” 

_“I do indeed, sir. There’s no mistaking 
him. His beard’s a little longer than the 
picture, and he’s thinner, perhaps ; but that’s 
the man.” ' 

: Sewell sat down on the chair nearest him, 
sick and faint; a cold clammy sweat broke 
over his face and temples, and he felt the 
horrible nausea of intense weakness. “ Tell 
me,” said he at last, with a great effort to 
seem calm, “ just the words he said, as near- 
ly as you can recall them.” 

“Tt was what I told your honour. ‘Is 
Colonel Sewell here ? there no means 
of knowing when he may be found here ?’ 
And then when I'd say, ‘ What name am I 
to give? who is it I’m to say called?’ his 
answer would be,‘ That is no concern of 
yours. It is for me to leave my name or 
not, as it pleases me.’ I was going to re- 
mind him that he once lodged in my house 
at Cullen’s Wood, but I thought better of 
it, and said nothing.” 
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“Did he speak of calling again ?” 

“ No, but he came yesterday ; and wheth- 
er he thought I was denying your honour or 
not I don’t know, but he sat down in the 
waiting-room and smoked a cigar there, and 
heard two or three come in and ask for you 
and get the same answer.” 

Sewell groaned heavily, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“T think,” said O’Reardon, with a_ half- 
hesitating, timid manner, as though it was 
acase where any blunder would be very 
awkward, “ that if it was how that this man 
was any trouble —I mean any sort of an 
inconvenience to your honour — and that 
it was displeasing to your honour to haye 
any dealings with him, I think I could find 
a way to make him cut his stick and leave 
the country ; or if he wouldn’t do that, come 
to worse luck here.” *% 

“What do you mean—have you any- 
thing against him?” cried Sewell, with a 
wild eagerness. 

“Tf ’m not much mistaken, I can soon 
have against him as much as his life’s 
worth.” : 

“If you could,” said Sewell, clutching 
both his arms, and staring him fixedly in the 
face —“ if you could! I mean if you could 
rid me of him, now and for ever —I don’t 
care how, and I'll not ask how — only do it; 
and I'll swear to you there’s nothing in my 
poe to serve you I'll refuse doing — noth- 
in ” 

“ What’s between your honour and him?” 
said O’Reardon, with an assurance that his 
present power suggested. 

“ How dare you ask me, sir? Do you 
imagine that when I take such a fellow as 
you into my service, I make him my confi- 
dant and my friend?” 

“That's true, sir,” said the other, whose 
face only grew paler under this insult, while 
his manner regained all its former subser- 
viency —“ that’s true, sir. My interest 
about your honour made me forget myself; 
and I was thinking how I could be most use 
to you. But as your honour says, it’s no 
business of mine at all.” 

“ None whatever,” said Sewell, sternly ; 
for a sudden suspicion had crossed him of 
what such a fellow as this might become if 
once intrusted with the power of a secret. 

“Then it’s better, your honour,” said he, 
with a slavish whine, “that I’d keep to what 
I’m fit for— sweeping out the office, and 
taking the messages, and the like, and not 
try things that’s above me.” ’ 

“You'll just do whatever my service re- 
uires, and whenever J find that you do it 
1, do it unfaithfully, or even unwillingly, 
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we part company, Master O’Reardon. Is 
that intelligible ?” 

“Then, sir, the sooner you fill up my 
place the better. I'll give notice now, and 
your honour has fifteen days to get one that 
will suit him better.” 

Sewell turned on him a look of savage 
hatred. He read, through all the assumed 
humility of the fellow’s manner, the deter- 
mined insolence of his stand. 

“ Go now, and go to the devil, if you like, 
so that I never see your hang-dog face 
again ; that’s all I bargain for.” 

“Good morning, sir; there’s the key of 
the office, and that’s the key of the small 
safe; Mr. Simmes has the other. There’s 
a little account I have— it’s only a few 
shillings is coming to me. I'll leave it here 
to-morrow ; and if your honour would like 
me to tell the new man about the people 
that come after your honour — who’s to be 
let in and who’s not” — 

Sewell gade a haughty gesture with his 
arm as though to say that he need not 
trouble himself on that head. 

“ Here’s them cigars your honour gave 
me last week. I suppose I ought to hand 
them back now that I’m discharged and 
turned away.” 

“ You have discharged yourself, my good 
friend. With a civil tongue in your head, 


and ordinary prudence, ‘e might have 


held on to your place till it was time to 
pension you out of it.” 

“ Then I crave your honour’s pardon, and 
you'll never have to find the same fault with 
me again. It was just breaking my heart it 
was — the thought of leaving your honour.” 

“That’s enough about it—go back to 
your duty. Mind your business; and take 
good care you never meddle with mine.” 

“Has your honour any orders?” said 
O’Reardon, with his ordinary tone of re- 
spectful attention. 

“Find out if Hughes is well enough to 
ride; they tell me he was worse yesterday. 
Don’t bother me any more about that fellow 
that writes the attacks on the Chief Baron. 
They do the thing better now in the Eng- 
lish papers, and ask nothing for it. Look 
out for some one who will advance me a lit- 
tle money —even a couple of hundreds; 
and above all, track the old fellow who 
called at the office; find out what he’s in 
Ireland for, and how long he stays. I in- 
tend to go to the country this evening, so 
that you'll have to write your report — the 
post-town is Killaloe.” 

“ And if the ould man presses me hard,” 
said O’Reardon, with one eye knowingly 
closed, “ your honour’s gone over to Eng- 
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land, and won’t be back till the cock-shoot- 


ing.” 

Sewell nodded, and with a gesture dis- 
missed the fellow, half ashamed at the fa- 
miliarity that not only seemed to read his 
thoughts, but to follow them out to their 
conclusions. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
A SURPRISE. 


Iy a little cabin, standing ‘on the extreme 
point of the promontory of Howth, which 
its fisherman owner usually let to lodgers in 
the bathing season, Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
had taken up his abode. The view was glo- 
rious from the window where he generally 
sat, and took in the whole sweep of the bay, 
from Killiney, with the back-ground of the 
Wicklow Mountains, to the very cliffs at his 
feet ; and when the weather was favourable 
— an event, I grieve to say, not of everyday 
occurrence — leading him often to doubt, 
whether in its graceful outline and varied 
colour he did not prefer it to Cagliari, with 
its waving orange groves and vine-clad 
slopes. 

Te made a little water-colour drawing to 
enclose in a letter to Lucy; and now, as he 
sat gazing on the scene, he saw some effect 
of light on the landscape which made him 
half-disposed to destroy his sketch and be- 
gin another. “Tell your sister, Tom,” 
wrote he, “that if my letter to her goes 
without the picture I promised her, it is be- 
cause the sun has just got behind a sort of 
tattered broken cloud, and is streaming 
down long slips of light over the Wicklow 
Hills and the woods at their feet, which are 
driving me crazy with envy; but if I look 
on it any longer, 1 shall only lose another 
post, so now to my task : 

“ Although I remained a day in the neigh- 
borhood, I was not received &t Holt. Sir 
Hugh was ill, and most probably never 
heard of my vicinity. Lady Trafford sent 
mea polite —a very polite note of regrets, 
&e., for not being able to ask me to the 
house, which she called a veritable hospital, 
the younger son having just returned from 
Madeira dangerously ill. She expressed a 
hope, more courteous possibly than sincere, 
that my stay in England would allow my re- 
turning and passing some days there, to 
which I sent a civil answer and went my 
way. The young fellow, I hear, cannot re- 
cover, so that Lionel will be the heir after 
all; that is if Sir Hugh’s temper should not 
carry him to the extent of disinheriting his 
81. ; 
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son for a stranger. I was spared my trip to 
Cornwall; spared it by meeting in London 
with a knot of mining om pe ‘ Craig, Pears, 
and Denk,’ who examined our ore, and 

nounced it the finest ever brought to oe: 
land. As the material for the white lead 
of commerce, they say it is unrivalled ; and 
when I told them that our supply might be 
called inexhaustible, they began to re, 

me as a sort of Cresus. I dined with them 
at a City club, called, I think, the Gresham, 
a very grand entertainment —turtle and 
black cock in abundance, and a deal of talk 
—very bumptious talk of all the money 
we were all going to make, and how our 
shares, for we are to be a company, must 
run up within a week to eight or ten pre- 
mium. They are, I doubt not, very honest 
fine fellows, but they are vulgar dogs, Tom, 
I may say it to you in confidence, and use 
freedoms with each other in intercourse that 
are scarcely pleasing. To myself personally 
there was no lack of courtesy, nor can I 
complain that there was any forgetfulness 
of due respect. I could not accept their in- 
vitation to a second dinner at Greenwich, 
but deferred it till my return from Ireland. 

“T came on here on Wednesday last, and 
if you ask me what I have done, my answer 
is, Nothing — absolutely nothing. I have 
been four several times at the office where 
Sewell presides, but always to meet. the 
same reply ‘ Not in town to-day ;’ and now 
I learn that he is hunting somewhere in 
Cheshire. I am averse to going after him 
to the Chief Baron’s house, where he re- 
sides, and am yet uncertain how to act. It 
is just — he may have learned that I 
am in Ireland, and is keeping out of my 
way, though I have neglected no precau- 
tion of secrecy, have taken a humble lodg- 
ing some miles from town, and have my 
letters addressed to the post-office to be 
called for. Up to this I have not met one 
who knows me. The Viceroy is away in 
England, and in broken health indeed — 
so ill that his return to Ireland is more than 
doubtful; and Balfour, who might have 
recognised me, is happily so much occupied 
with the ‘Celts,’ as the latest rebels call 
themselves, that he has no time to go much 
abroad. ; 

“The papers which I have sent you 
regularly since my arrival will inform you 
about this absurd movement. You will also 
see the debate on your grandfather. He 
will not retire, do all that they may, and 
now, as 4 measure of insult, they have 
named a special commission and omitted 
his name. 

“They went so far as to accuse him of 


senile weakness and incapacity ; but a let- 
ter which has been published with his name 
is one of the most terrific pieces of invec- 
tive I ever read: I will try and get a copy 
to send you. 

“Tam anxious to call and see Beattie; 
but until I have met Sewell, and got this 
troublesome task off my mind, I have no 
heart for anything. From chance travel- 
lers in the train, as I go up to town, I hear 
that the Chief Baron is living at a most 
— rate —large dinners every week, 
and costly morning parties, of a style Dub- 
lin has not seen before. They say, too, that 
he dresses now like a man of five-and-thirty, 
rides a blood horse, and is seen joining in 
all the festivities of the capital. Of myself, 
of course, I can confirm none of these 
stories. There comes the rain again! It 
is now dashing like hail against the win- 
dows; and of the beautiful bay, and the 
rocky islands, the leafy shore, and the in- 
dented coast-line, I can see@nothing — 
nothing but the dense downpour that, 
thickening at every moment, shuts out all 
view, so that even the spars of the little 
pinnace in the bay beneath are now lost 
tome. A few minutes ago I was ready to 
declare that Europe had nothing to com- 
pare{with this Island, and now Id rather 
take rocky Ischia, with its scraggy cliffs, 
sunlit and scorching, than live here, wate 
and bloated, like a slug on a garden-wall. 
Perhaps 7 temper is not improved by the 
reflection that I'll have to walk to the post, 
about two miles off, with this letter, and 
then come back to my own sad company 
for the rest of the evening. 

“ ] had half a mind to run down and look 
at‘ The Nest,’ but I am told I should not 
know it again, it has been so changed in 
every way. I have spared myself there- 
fore the pain the sight would have given 
me, and kept my memory of it as I saw it 
on my first visit, when Lucy met me at the 
door. ‘Tell her from me, that when ”— 

The letter broke off here, and was con- 
| tinued lower down the page in a more 
| hurried hand, thus : — 
| ‘In their ardour to suppress the insur- 
| rection here, some one has denounced me ; 
and my pistols, and my packet of lead, and 
my bullet-mould, have so far confirmed 
| suspicion against me, that I am to go forth- 
_ with before a magistrate. It is so far pro- 
_voking that my name will probably figure 
/in the newspapers, and I have no dency to 
| furnish a laugh to the town on such grounds. 
The chief of the party (there are three of 
them, and evidently came prepared to ex- 
pect resistance) is very polite, and permits 
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me to add these few lines to cope my 
abrupt conclusion. Tell Lucy I shall keep 
back my letter to her, and finish it to-mor- 
row. I do not know well whether to laugh 
or be angry at this incident. If a mere 
mistake, it is of course absurd, but the war- 
rant seems correct in every respect. The 
officer assures me that any respectable bail 
will be at once accepted by the magistrate ; 
and I have not the courage to tell him that 
I do not possess a single friend or acquaint- 
ance in this city whom I could ask to be 
my surety. 

“ After all, I take it, the best way is to 
laugh at the incident. It was only last 
night as I walked home here in the dark, 
I was thinking IT had grown too old for ad- 
ventures, and here comes one — at least it 
may prove so — to contradict me. 

“The car to convey me to town has ar- 
rived ; and with loves to dear Lu and your- 
self, I am, as ever, yours, 

“ Bx. FossBROoKE. 


“Tt is a great relief to me — it will be 
also to you — to learn that the magistrate 
can, if he please, examine mein private.” 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE CHIEF ANP HIS FRIEND. 


A Few days after the conversation just 
related in the chapter before the lasf, while 
the Chief Baron was undergoing the some- 
what protracted process of a morning toilet 
— for it needed a nice hand and a critical 
eye to give the curls of that wig their fitting 
wave, and not to “ charge” those shrunken 
cheeks with any redundant colour — Mr. 
Haire was announced. 

“Say I shall be down immediately. I 
am in my bath,” said the Chief, who had 
hitherto admitted his old friend at all times 
and seasons. 

While Haire was pacing the long dinner- 
room with solemn steps, wondering at the 
change from those days when the Chief 
would never have thought of making him 
wait for an interview, Hie William, attired 
in a long dark-blue silk dressing-gown, and 
with a gold-tasselled cap to match, entered 
the room, bringing with him a perfumed at- 
mosphere, so loaded with bergamot that his 
old friend almost sneezed at it. “I hurried 
my dressing, Haire, when they told me you 
were here. It is a rare event to have a 
visit from you of late,” said the old man as 
he sat down and disposed with graceful care 
the folds of his rich drapery. 
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“No,” muttered the other in some confu- 
sion. “I have grown lazy — getting old, I 
suppose, and the walk is not so easy as it 
used to be five-and-twenty years ago.” 

“Then drive, sir,and don’t walk. The 
querulous tone men employ about their age 
is the measure of their obstinate refusal 
to accommodate themselves to inevitable 
change. As for me, I accept the altered 
condition, but I defy it to crush me.” 

“ Every one has not your pluck and your 
sensi," said Haire, with a half-suppresed 
sigh. 

x My example, sir, might encourage many 
who are weaker.” 

“Any news of Lucy lately?” asked 
Haire, after a pause. 

“ Miss Lendrick, sir, has, through her bro- 
ther, communicated to me her attachment 
toa young fellow in some marching regi- 
ment, and asked my permission to marry 
him. No, I am incorrect. Had she done 
this, there had been deference and respect ; 
she asks me to forward a letter to her father, 
with his prayer, and to support it by my in- 
fluence.” 

“ And why not, if he’s a good fellow, and 
likely to be worthy of her ?” 

“A good fellow! Why, sir, you are a 
good fellow — an excellent fellow; but it 
would never occur to me to recommend you 
for a position of high responsibility or com- 
manding power.” 

“Heaven forbid!—or, if you should; 
Heaven forbid I might be fool enough to.ac- 
ceptit. But what has all this to do with mar- 
riage ?” 

“Explain yourself more fully, sir:-you 
have assumed to call in question the parall-. 
elism I would establish between the: tie of 
marriage and the obligation of a solemn 
trust ; state your plea.” 

“Till do nothing of the kind. I .came 
here this morning to—to—Fll be shot 
if I remember what I came about; but I 
know I had something to tell you; let me 
try and collect myself.” 

“Do, sir, if that be the name you give 
the painful process.” 

“ There, there; you'll not make me better 
by ridiculing me. What could it have been 
that I wanted to tell you?” 

“Not impossibly some recent imperti- - 
nence of the press towards myself.” ~ 

“JT think not—I think not,” said, the 
other, musingly. “I suppose you’ve seen 
that squib in the ‘ Banner...” 

“Tt is a paper, sir, I would not condescend 
to touch.” 

“ The fellow says that.a Chief Baron with- 





out a court—he means _ this in allusion to 
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the Crown not bringing those cases of trea- 
son-felony into the Exchequer—a Chief 
without a court is like one of those bishops 
in partibus, and that it wouldn’t be an un- 
wise thing to make the resemblance com- 
plete, and stop the salary. And then an- 
other observes ” — 

“ Sir, I do not know which most to de- 
plore — your forgetfulness or your memory ; 
try to guide your conversation without any 
demand upon either.” 

“ And it was about those Celts, as they 
call these rascals, that I wanted to say some- 
thing. What could it have been?” 

“ Perhaps you may have joined them. 
Are you a head-centre, or only empowered 
to administer oaths and affirmations ?” 

“Oh! Ihave it now,” cried Haire, trium- 

hantly. ‘“ You remember one day we were 
in the shrubbery after breakfast you remark- 
ed that this insurrection was especially char- 
acterised by the fact, that no man of educa- 
tion, nor indeed of any rank above the low- 
est, had joined it. You said something 
about the French Revolution, too; and how, 
in the Reign of Terror, the principles of 
the Girondists had filtered down, and were 
to be seen glittering like” — 

“Spare me, Haire—spare me, and do 
not ask me to recognise the bruised and 
battered coinage, without effigy or legend, 
as the medal of my own mint.” 

“ At all events, you remember what I’m 
referring to.” 

“ With all your efforts to efface my hand- 
writing I can detect something of my signa- 
ture — go on.” : 

“ Well, they have at last caught a man 
of some mark and station. I saw Spencer, 
of the head office, this morning, and he told 
me that he had just committed to Newgate 
a man of title and consideration. He would 
not mention his name ; indeed, the investi- 


gation was as private as possible, as it was | 


felt that the importance of such a’ person 
being involved in the project would give a 
very dangerous impulse to the movement.” 

“ They are wrong, sir. The insurrection 
that is guided by men of condition will, how- 
ever dangerous, be a game with recognised 
rulesandlaws. The rebellion of the ignorant 
masses will be a chaos to defy calculation. 
You may discuss measures, but there is no 
arguing with murder !” 

“ That's not the way Spencer regarded it. 
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They have not the shadow of a case to show 
for this rebellion. It is the most causeless 
attempt to subvert a country that ever was 
conceived ; but there is that amount of stu- 
pidity — of ignorance, not alone of state- 
craft, but of actual human nature, on the 
part of those who rule us, that it would 
have been the triumph of my life to assail 
and expose them. hy, sir, it was the very 
plebian character of this insurrection that 
should have warned them against their plan 
of nursing and encouraging it. Had the 
movement been guided by ramen it 
might have been politic to have affected 
ignorance of their intentions till they had 
committed themselves beyond retreat ; but 
with this rabble — this rebellion in rags — 
to tamper was to foster. You had no need 
to dig pitfalls for such people; they never 
emerged from the depths of their own igno- 
minious condition. You should have sup- 
| pressed them at once—stopped them be- 
| fore the rebel press had disseminated a cate- 
|chism of treason, and instilled the notion 
| through the land that the first duty of pat- 
riotism was assassination.” 





“ And you would have defended these 
men ?” 

“T would have arraigned their accusers, 
and charged them as accomplices. I would 
have told those Castle officials to come down 

and stand in the dock with their confeder- 
ates. What, sir! will you tell me that it 
was just or moral, or even politic, to treat 
these unlettered men as though they were 
crafty lawyers, skilled in all the arts to 
evade the provisions of a statute? This 

| policy was not unfitted towards him who 
| boasted he could drive a coach-and-six 
through any Act of Parliament; but how 
‘could it apply to creatures more ready to 
| commit themselves than even you were to 
| entrap them ? who wanted no seduction to 
sedition, and who were far more eager to 
play traitor than you yourself to play pros- 
ecutor? I say again, I wish I had my youth 
and my stufl-gown, and they should have a 
defender.” 

“JT am just as well pleased it is as we see 
it,” muttered Haire. 

“ Of course you are, sir. There are men 
who imagine it to be loyal to be always on 
the side that is strongest.” He took a few 
turns up and down the room, his nostrils di- 


lated, and his lips trembling with excite- 





He says the whole thing must be kept dark; | ment. ‘ Do me a favour, Haire,” said he at 
and ‘as they have refused to accept his bail, | last, as he approached and laid his hand on 
it’s clear enough they think the case a very | the other’s arm. “Go and learn who this 
important one.” gentleman they have just arrested is. As- 

- “Tf I was not on the bench, I would de- | certain whatever you can of the charge 
fend these men! Ay, sir, defend them! | against him — the refusal of bail implies it is 
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a grave case; and inquire if ape might be 
permitted to see and speak with him.” 

“But I don’t want to speak with him. 
I'd infinitely rather not meet him at all.” 

“Sir, if you go, you go as an emissary 
from me,” said the Chief, haughtily, and by 
a look recalling Haire to all his habitual 
deference. 

“ But only imagine if it got abroad — if 

the papers got a hold of it; think of what a 
scandal it would be, that the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer was actually in direct com- 
munication with a man charged with treason- 
felony. I wouldn’t take a thousand pounds, 
and be accessory to such an allegation.” 
“ You shall do it for less, sir. Yes, I re- 
at it, Haire, for less. Five shillings’ car- 
re will amply cover the cost. You shall 
drive over to the head-office and ask Mr. 
Spencer if— of course with the prisoner’s 
permission — you may be admitted to see 
him. When I have the reply I will give you 
your instructions.” 

“T protest I don't see —I mean, I cannot 
imagine — it’s not possible — in fact, I know 
that, when you reflect a little over it, you 
will be satisfied that this would be a most 
improper thing to do.” 

“ And what is this improper thing I am 
about to do? Let us hear, sir, what you 
condemn so decidedly! I declare my li- 
bellers must have more reason than I ever 
conceded tothem. I am growing very, very 
old! There must be the Plight of age upon 
my faculties, or you would not have ven- 
tured to administer this lesson to me! this 
lesson on discretion and propriety. I would, 
however, warn you to be cautious. The 
wounded tiger is dangerous, though the ball 
should have penetrated his vitals. I would 
counsel you to keep out of reach of his 
spring, even in his dying moments.” 

He actually shook with passion as he said 
this, and his hands closed and opened with a 
convulsive movement that showed the anger 
that possessed him. 

“T have never lectured any one, least of 
all would it occur to me to. lecture you,” 
said Haire, with much dignity. “In all our 
intercourse I have never forgotten the dif- 
ference between us —I mean intellectually ; 
for I hope, as to birth and condition, there 
is no inequality.” 

Thougtehe spoke this slowly and impres- 
sively, the Chief Baron heard nothing of it. 

@ was so overwhelmed by the strong pas- 
sions of his own mind that he could not at- 
tend to another. ‘I shall soon be called in- 
corrigible as well as incompetent,” muttered 
he, “if the wise counsels of my ablest 
friends are powerless to admonish me.” 
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“I must be moving,” said Haire, rising and 
taking his hat. “TI promised to dine with 
Beattie at the Rock.” 

“Say nothing of what has taken place 
here to-day; or if you mention me at all, 
say you found me in my usual health.” 
Haire nodded. 

“ My usual health and spirits,” continued 
the Chief. “I was going to say temper, but 
it would seem an epigram. Tell Beattie to 
look in here —there’s one of the children 
slightly ailing. And so, Haire,” cried he, 
suddenly, in a louder voice, “ you would in- 
sinuate that my power of judgment is im- 
paired, and that, neither in the case of my 
granddaughter, nor in that larger field of 
opinion — the state of Ireland — am I dis- 
playing that wisdom or that acuteness on 
which it was one time the habit to com- 
pliment me.” 

“ You may be quite right. 
sume to say you're not. 
I don’t agree with you.” 

“Tn either case ? ” 

“ No; not in either case.” 

“T think I shall ride to-day,” said the 
Chief; for they had now reached the hall- 
door, and were looking out over the grassy 
lawn and the swelling woods that enclosed 
it. “ You lose much, Haire, in not being a 
horseman. What would my critics say if 
they saw me following the hounds, eh ?” 

“Tl be shot if it would surprise me to see 
it,” muttered Haire to himself. “ Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Haire. Come out and see 
me soon again. I'll be better tempered 
when you come next. You're not angry 
with me, I know.” 

Haire grasped the hand that was hel out 
to him, and shook it cordially. “ Of course 
I'm not., 1 know well you have scores of 
things to vex and irritatesyou that never 
touch fellows like myself. I shall never feel 
arnoyed at anything you may say to me. 
What would really distress me, would be 
that you should do anything to lower your 
own reputation.” 

The old Judge stood on the door-step 
pondering over these last words of his 
friend long after his departure. “ A good 
creature — a true-hearted fellow,” muttered 
he to himself; “ but how limited in intelli- 
gence. It is the law of compensation car- 
ried out. Where nature gives integrity she 
often grudges intellect. The finer, subtler 
minds play with right and wrong till they 
detect their affinities. Who are you, my 
good fellow? What brings you here?” 
cried he to a fellow who was lounging in the 
copse at thetend of the house. 


I won't pre- 
only declare that 





“Tm acarman, your honour. I’m going 
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to drive the Colonel to the railway at 
Stoneybatter.” 

“T never heard that he was about to leave 
town,” muttered the old Judge. “I thought 
he had been confined to bed with a cold these 
days back. Cheetor, go and tell Colonel 
Sewell that I should be much obliged if he 
would come over to my study at his earliest 
convenience.” 

“ The Colonel will be with you, my lord, 
in five minutes,” was the prompt reply. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


Colonel Sewell received the Chief Baron’s 
message with a smothered expression of no 
benevolent meaning. 

“Who said I was here? How did he 
know I had arrived ? cried he,” angrily. 

“ He saw the carman, sir, and asked for 
whom he was waiting.” 

Another and on energetic benedic- 
tion was now invoked on the rascally car- 
driver, whom he had enjoined to avoid 
venturing in front of the house. 

“ Say I’m coming — I'll be with him in an 
instant,” said he, as he hurriedly pitched 
some clothes into his portmanteau. 

Now it is but fair to own that this demand 
upon his time came at an inconvenient mo- 
ment: he had run up to town by an early 
train, and was bent on going back ‘by the 
next departure. During his absence, no 
letter of any kind from his agent O’Rear- 
don had reached him, and, grown uneasy 
and impatient at this silence, he had come 
up to learn the reason. At the gflice he 
heard that O’Reardon had not been there 
for the last few days. It was supposed he 
was ill, but there was no means of ascertain- 
ing the fact, as none knew his address, as, 
they said, he was seldom in the same place 
for more than a week or two. Sewell had 
a profound distrust of his friend; indeed, 
the only reason for confiding in him at all 
was, that it was less O’Reardon’s interest to 
be false than true. Since Fossbrooke’s ar- 
rival, however, matters might have changed. 
‘ They might have met and talked together. 
Had Sir Brooke seduced the fellow to take 
service under him? Had he wormed out of 
him certain secrets of his, Sewell’s, life, and 
thus shown how useful he might be in run- 
ning him to earth? This was far from 
unlikely. It seemed the easiest and most 
natural way of explaining thé fellow’s ab- 
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sence. At the same time, if such were the 
case would he not have taken care to write 
to him? Would not his letters, calling for 
some sort of reply, some answer to this or that 
query, have given him a better standing- 

round with his new master, showing how 
ar he possessed Sewell’s confidence, and 
how able he was to make his treason to him 
effective ? Harassed by these doubts, and 
fearing he knew not what of fresh troubles, 
he had passed a miserable week in the coun- 
try. Debt and all its wretched consequences _ 
were familiar enough to him. His whole 
life had been one long struggle with narrow 
means, and with the expedients to meet ex- 
epee he should never have indulged in. 

e had acquired, together with a reckless- 
ness, a sort of self-reliance in these emer- 
gencies which positively seemed to afford 
him a species of pleasure, and made him a 
hero to himself by his successes; but there 
were graver troubles than these on his 
heart, and with the memory of these Foss- 
brooke was so interwoven that to recall 
them was to bring him up before him. 

Besides these terrors, he had learned dur- 
ing his short stay at the Nest a most unwel- 
come piece of intelligence. The Vicar, Mr. 
Mills, had shown him a letter from Dr. 
Lendrick, in which he said that the climate 
disagreed with him, and his isolation and 
loneliness preyed upon him so heavily that 
he had all but determined to resign his place 
and return home. He added that he had 
given no intimation of this to his children, 
lest by any change of plan he might inflict 
disappointment upon them ; nor had he spo- 
ken of it to his father, in the fear that if the 
Chief Baron should offer any strenuous ob- 
jection, he might be unable to carry out his 
project; while to his old friend the Vicar he 
owned that his heart yearned after a home, 
and if it could only be that home where he 
had lived so contentedly, the ‘Nest!’ “If 
I could promise myself to get back there 
again,” he wrote, “nothing would keep me 
here a month longer.” Now, as Sewell had 
advertised the place to be let, Mills at once 
showed him this letter, believing that the 
arrangement was such as would suit each of 
them. 

It needed all Sewell’s habitual self-com- 
mand not to show the uneasiness this tidings 
occasioned him. Lendrick’s return to Ire- 
land might undo —it was almost certain to 
undo—all the influence he had obtained 
over the Chief Baron. The old Judge was 
never to be relied upon from one day to the 
next. Now it was some impulse of vindic- 
tive passion, now of benevolence. Who 
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was to say when some parental paroxysm 
might not seize him, and he might begin to 
care for his son ? 

Here was a new peril — one he had never 
80 much as imagined might befall him. “I'll 
have to consult my wife,” said he, hastily, in 
reply to Mills’s question. “ She is not at all 
pleased at the notion of giving up the place ; 
the children were healthier here; in fact,” 
added he, in some confusion, “I suspect we 
shall be back here one of these days.” 

“JT told him I’d have to consult you,” 
said Sewell, with an insolent sneer, as he 
told his wife this piece of news. “I said 
you were so fond of the country, so domestic, 
and so devoted to your children, that I 
scarcely thought you'd like to give up a 
ee so suited to all your tastes ;—— wasn’t 


ight ?” 

"She continued to look steadily at the 
be she had been reading, and made no 
reply. 

“I didn’t say, though I might, that the 
spot was endeared to you by a softer, more 
tender reminiscence ; because, being a par- 
son, there’s no saying how he’d have taken 
ag 

She raised her book higher so as to con- 
ceal her face, but still said nothing. 

“ At all events,” said he, in a more care- 
less tone, “ we are not going to add to the 
inducements which attract this gentleman 
to return home, and we must not forget 
that our host here may turn us out at any mo- 
ment.” 

“T think it will be our fault whenever 
he does so,” said she, quietly. 

“Fault and misfortune are pretty much 
alike to my thinking. There’s one thing, 
however, I have made up my mind on — iil 
bolt. When he gives notice to quit, he 
shall be obliged to provide for you and the 
brats out of sheer necessity. He cannot 
turn you out on the streets, he can’t send 
you to the Union; you have no friends to 
whom he can pack you off; so let him storm 
as he likes — something he must do.” 

To this speech she seemed to give no at- 
tention whatever. Whether the threat was 
an oft-repeated one, or that she was inured 
to coarseness of this nature, or that silence 
was the best line to take in these emergen- 
cies, she never appeared to notice his 
words. . 

“What about that money he promised 
you? has he given it?” said he suddenly, 
when about to leave the room. 

“No; he said something about selling out 
some mining shares — scrip he called it. I 
forget exactly what he said, but the purport 
was that he was pressed just now.” 
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“T take it he is. My mother’s allowance 
is in arrear, and she is not one to bear the 
a, very patiently. So you’ve got noth- 
ing ” 

“ Nothing, except ten pounds he gave 
Cary yesterday for her birthday.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“In that work-box — no, in the upper 
part. Do you want it?” 

“What a question! Of course I want 
it, somewhat more than Cary does, 1 prom- 
ise you. I was going off to-day with just 
five sovereigns in my pocket. Bye-bye. I 
shall be late if I don’t hurry myself.” As 
he reached the door he turned round — 
“What was it I had to tell you —some 

iece of news or other—what could it 

ave been ?” 

“Nothing pleasant, I’m sure, so it’s as 
well unremembered.” 

“ Polite, certainly,” said he, es 
slowly back while he seemed trying to reca 
something. “Oh, I have it. The tran- 
sport that took out the—th has been 
wrecked somewhere off Sardinia. Engine 
broken down, paddle-wheels carried away, 
quarter-boats smashed, and, in fact, total 
wreck. I have no time to tell you more; ” 
and so saying, he hurried away, but open- 
ing the door noiselessly he vot in and 
saw her with her head buried in her hands 
leaning on the table ; and, stealing stealthi- 
ly down the corridor, he hastened to his 
room to pack up for his journey, and it was 
while thus occupied the Chief’s message 
reached him. . 

When the Chief Baron asked Haire to 
call at the Police Office and inquire if he 
might not be permitted to see the person 
who had been arrested that morning at 
Howth, he had not the very vaguest idea 
what step he should next take, nor what 

roceedings institute, if his demand might 

acceded to. The indignant anger he 
felt at the slight put upon him by the Gov- 
ernment in passing him over on the Com- 
mission, had got such entire possession of 
him that he only thought of a reprisal with- 
out considering how it was to be effected. 
“ T am not one to be insulted with impunity. 
Are these men such ignorant naturalists as 
not to know that there is one species of whale 
that the boldest never harpoons? Swift 
was a Dean, but he never suffered his cas- 
sock to impede the free use of his limbs. I 
am a Judge, but they shall see that the er- 
mine embarrasses me just as little. They 
have provoked the conflict, and it is not for 
me to decline it. They are doing scores of 
things every day in Ireland that, if there 
was one man of ability and courage op- 
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posed to them would shake he Cabinet to 
its centre. I will make Pemberton’s law a 
proverb and a by-word. The public will 
soon come to suspect that the reason I am 
not on the bench at these trials is not to be 
looked for in the spiteful malignity of the 
Castle, but in the conscientious scruples of 
one who warned the Crown against these 
prosecutions. The Act is a new one. It 
would give me scant labour to show that it 
cannot be made law, that its clauses are 
contradictory, its provisions erroneous, its 
penalties evasive. What is to prevent me 
introducing, as a digression, into my next 
charge to a grand jury, my regrets or sorrows 
over such bungling legislation? Who is to 
convict me for arraigning the wisdom of 
Parliament, or telling the country, You 
are legislated for by ignorance! your stat- 
tutes are made by incompetence! The 
public press is always open, and it will soon 
be bruited about that the letter signed Ly- 
curgus was written by William Lendrick. 
I will take Barnewell or Perrin, or some 
other promising young fellow of the junior 
bar, and instruct him for the defence. I 
will give him law enough to confute, and he 
shall furnish the insolence to confront this 
Attorney General. There never was a 
case better suited to carry the issue out of 
the Queen’s Bench and arraign the Queen’s 
advisers. Let them turn upon me if they 
dare: I was a citizen before I was a law- 
yer, I was an Irishman before I became 
a judge. There was a bishop who braved 
the Government in the days of the volun- 
teers. They shall find that high station in 
Treland is but another guarantee for patriot- 
ism.” By such bursts of angry denuncia- 
tion had he excited himself to such a degree, 
that when Sewell entered the room the old 
man’s face was flushed, his eye flashing, and 
his lip quivering with passion. 

“] was not aware of your absence, sir!” 
said he, sternly; “and a mere accident in- 
formed me that you were going away 

ain.” 

“ A sudden call required my presence at 
Killaloe, my lord; and I found when I had 
got there I had left some papers behind 
here.” 

“ The explanation would be unexception- 
able, sir, if this house were an inn to which 
a man comes and returns as he pleases ; but 
if I err not you are my guest here, and I 
hope if a host has duties he has rights.” 

“ My lord, I attached so very little impor- 
tance to my presence that I never flattered 
myself by thinking I should be missed.” 

“T seldom flatter, sir, and I never do so 
where I intend to censure!” Sewell bowed 
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submissively, but the effort to control his 
temper cost him a sharp pang, and a terrible 
struggle. “ Enough of this, at least for the 
present ; though I may mention, passingly, 
that we must take an early opportunity of 
placing our relations towards each other on 
some basis that may be easily understood by 
each of us. The law of contracts will guide 
us to the right course. My object in send- 
ing for you now is to ask a service at your- 
hands, if your other engagements will leave 
you at liberty to render it.” 

“T am entirely at your lordship’s orders.” 

“ Well, sir, I will be very brief. I must 
needs be so, for I have fatigued myself by 
much talking already. The papers will have 
informed you that I am not to sit on this 
Commission. The Ministers who cannot per- 
suade me by their blandishments are en- 
deavouring to disgust me by insult. They 
have read the fable of the sun and the wind 
backwards, and inverted the moral. It had 
been whispered abroad that if I tried these 
men there would have been no convictions. 
They raked up some early speeches of mine 
— youthful triumphs they were, in defence of 
Wolfe Tone, and Jackson, and others; and 
they argued — no, I am wrong — they did 
not argue, they imagined, that the enthu- 
siasm of the advocate might have twined it- 
self round the wisdom of the judge. The 
have quoted, too, in capital letters — it is 
there on the table—the peroration of my 
~— sin Neilson’s case, where I implored 
the jury to be cautious and circumspect, for 
so deeply had the Crown advisers compro- 
mised themselves in the pursuit of rebellion, 
it needed the most careful sifting not to in- 
clude the law officers of the Castle, and to 
avoid placing the Attorney-General side 
by side with his victim.” 

“ How sarcastic ! how cutting! ” muttered 
Sewell in praise. * 

“Tt was more than sarcastic, sir. It stun 
the Orange jury to the quick; and heuck 
they convicted my client, they trembled at 
the daring of his defender. 

« But I turn from the past to the present,” 
said he, after a pause. “ They have arrested 
this morning at Howth a man who is said 
to be of rank and station. The examination, 
conducted in secret, has concealed his name; 
and all that we know is that bail has not 
been accepted, if offered, for him. So long 
as these arrests concerned the vulgar fellows 
who take the rebellion for its robberies, no 
case can be made. With the creatures of 
rusty pikes and ruffian natures I have no 
sympathy. It matters little whether they be 
transported for treason or for theft. ith 
the gentleman it is otherwise. Some specu- 
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lative hope, some imaginative aspiration of 
serving his country, some wild dream begot- 
ten of the great Revolution of France, 
dashed not impossibly with some personal 
wrong, drives men from their ordinary course 
in life, and makes them felons where they 
meant to be philanthropists. I have often 
thought if this movement now at work should 
throw up to the surface one of this stamp, 
what a fine occasion it might afford to test 
the wisdom of those who rule us, to examine 
the machinery by which they govern, and 
to consider the advantage of that system — 
such a favourite system in Ireland — by 
which rebellion is fostered as a means of 
subsequent concession, as though it were 
necessary to manure the loyalty of the land 
by the blood of traitors. 

“T weary you, sir, and I am sorry for it. 
No, no, make no protestations. It is a theme 
cannot have the same interest for you as for 
me. What I would ask of you is, to go down 
to the head-office and see Mr. Spencer, and 
learn from him if you might have an order 
to see the prisoner — your pretext being, 
the suspicion that he is personally known to 
you. If you succeed in getting the order, 
you will proceed to the Richmond Bridewell 
and have an interview with him. You are q 
man of the world, sir, and I need not give 
you any instructions how to ascertain his 
condition, his belongings, and his means of 
defence. If he be a gentleman, in the sense 
we use that term when applying its best at- 
tributes to it, you will be frank and out- 
spoken, and will tell him candidly that 
your object is to make his case the ground- 
work of an attack on the Governnient, and 
the means by which all the snares that have 
led men to rebellion may be thoroughly ex- 
posed, and the craft of the Crown lawyer be 
arraigned beside the less cold-blooded cruel- 
ty of the traitor. Do you fully comprehend 
me, sir?” 

“T think so, my lord. Your intention is, 
if I take you correctly, to make the case, if 
it be suitable, the groundwork for an attack 
on the Government of Ireland.” 

“In which I am not to appear.” . 

“Of course, my lord; hongh possibly 
with no objection that it should be known 
how far your sympathy is with a free dis- 
cussion of the whole state of Ireland?” 





“ You apprehend me aright, sir —a free 
discussion of the whole state of Ireland.” 

“TI go, therefore, without any concert 
with your lordship at present. I take this 
step entirely at my own instance ?” 

“You do, sir. If matters eventually 
should take the turn which admits of any 
intervention on my part— any expression 
of opinion — any elucidation of sentiments 
attributed to me —I will be free to make 
such in the manner I deem suitabie.” 

“Tn case this person should prove one, 
either from his duane or the degree in 
which he has implicated himself, unfitted 
for your lordship’s object, I am to drop the 
negotiation ?,” 

“ Rather, I should say, sir, you are not to 
open it.” 

‘“ T meant as much,” said Sewell, with some 
irritation. 

‘Tt is an occasion, sir, for careful action 
and precise expression. I have no doubt you 
will acquit yourself creditably in each of 
these respects. Are you already acquainted 
with Mr Spencer?” 

“We have met at the club, my lord; he 
at least knows who I am.” 

“That will be quite sufficient. One 
point more —I have no need to caution you 
as to secrecy — this is a matter which can- 
not be talked of.” 

“That you may rely on, my lord; re- 
serve is so natural to me, that I have to 
put no strain upon my manner to remember 
It.” 

‘‘T shall be curious to hear the result of 
your visit — that is, if you be permitted to 
visit the Bridewell. Will you do me the 
favour to come to me at once ?” 

Sewell promised this faithfully, and with- 
drew. 

“Tf ever an old fool wanted to run his 
head into a noose,” muttered he, “here is 
one; the slightest blunder on my part, in- 
tentional or not, and this great Baron of 
the Exchequer might be shown up as abet- 
ting treason. To be sure, he has given me 
nothing under his hand — nothing in writ- 
ing — I wonder was that designedly or not ; 
he is so crafty in the middle of all his pas- 
sion.” Thus meditating, he went on his - 
mission. 
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From the Saturday Review. 
COBBETT’S POLITICAL WORKS.* 


CosBETT’s is gradually becoming a mere 
name to us, though he is probably the only, 
or almost the only Englishman, who ever rose 
to real greatness exclusively as a journal- 
ist. We propose to attempt to draw aslight 
outline of the man and of his most charac- 
teristic opinions, taking as our authority the 
selections made by his sons from his political 
writings in America and England. Familiar 
as his name was within living memory, it 
may be necessary for the information of 
many at least of our readers to give a short 
outline of his career. His writings contain, 
among other matters, materials for a com- 
plete autobiography, if any one took the 
trouble to extract and arrange in chronolog- 
ical order the statements which he made at 
various times as to the leading incidents of 
his life. He was born in Sess cam in 
or about the year 1765. He was the son 
of a farmer, and the grandson of a labourer 
who, as he boasted, lived for forty years in 
the same service. In 1784 he enlisted at 
Chatham in the 54th Regiment of Foot, and 
served in it in the North American prov- 
inces, especially in Nova Scotia and Canada, 
from 1785 to 1792, when the regiment (of 
which, by the way, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
was Major) returned to England. His great 
talents raised him almost immediately to the 


rank of corporal, and within about a year | P 


and a half to that of sergeant-major. He 

ives an account, in a letter written “ to the 
independent people of Hampshire,” in 1809, 
of his career in the regiment. It is a most 
characteristic passage, but, full as it is of 
vanity, it is fair to Cobbett to say that there 
is reason to believe it to be substantially 
true. He was clerk to the regiment, and 
he says: — 


In a very short time the whole of the business 
in that way fell into my hands, and at the end 
of about a year neither adjutant, paymaster, 
nor quartermaster could move an inch without 
my assistance. The military part of the regi- 
ment’s affairs fell under my care in like manner. 


He describes how a new drill-book came 
out, and how he had first to learn it and 
then teach it to others, “to give lectures of 
instruction to the officers themselves, the 
colonel not excepted.” He thus came to 


* Selections from Cobbett’s Political Works. Be- 
ing a complete Abridgment of the 100 Volumes 
which comprise the Writings of ‘ Porcupine” and 
the “ Weekly Political Register.”” With Notes, 
Historical and Explanatory, By John M, and 
James P. Cobbett. 6 vols, 
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have a wonderful opinion of himself, which 
continued to characterize him in all depart- 
ments of affairs through the whole of his 
life : — 


As I advanced in experience I felt less and 
less respect for those whom I was compelled to 
obey. . From 19 to 27 is not much of an 
age for moderation, especially with those who 
must necessarily despise all around them. But 
the fame of my services and talents ran through 
the whole country. I had the affairs of 
a whole regiment to attend to. . I found, 
however, time for studying English and French 

mmar ; I learnt geometry and fortification ; 
built a barrack for 400 men, without the aid 
of either draughtsman, carpenter, or bricklayer. 
The soldiers under me cut the timber and dug 
the stones, and I was the architect. With 
all these occupations (of which I mention only 
a few particulars that occur to me at the mo- 
ment) I found time for skating, fishing, shooting, 
and all the other sports of the country, of which, 
when I left it, I had seen and knew more than 
any other man. 


With all these gifts, and ney with a 
thorongh knowledge of both English gram- 
mar and the French language, which per- 
formed for him the very same office which a 


classical education performs for young men 


of a different class, Cobbett applied for and 
obtained his discharge’ from the army in 
1792. He did so, although he had the pros- 
pect of receiving a commission without 
urchase, in order to expose certain frauds 
which he had detected in the quartermas- 
ter’s department. In the letter which we 
have already quoted he gives a long account 
of his attempts to obtain a court-martial, 
and of the shuffling manner in which, as he 
says, he was put off. His enemies afterwards 
charged him with having flinched from his 
accusations when it came to the point, to 
which he replies by charging them with all 
manner of frauds. Be this as it may, he 
left the army in 1792, and went to France 
with his young wife. He was both disgusted 
and reasonably alarmed at the scenes into the 
midst of which he fell, for he was in France 

though not at Paris) till shortly before the 

eptember massacres; and he accordingly 
sailed from Havre to America, and settled 
at Philadelphia, where he gave lessons in 
the English language to the French emi- 
grants. He afterwards began to publish a 

aper in favour of the Federalists and the 
Bulish alliance, which was called by differ- 
ent names, and at last Porcujine’s Gazette. 
He carried on in it for several years furious 
polemics with various persons, and espe- 
cially with the unhappy Democrats, whom he 
lashed with more than all the fury which he 
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afterwards poured upon the heads of English 
Tories. In March, 1795, for instance, after 
much dwelling on the brutalities of the Rev- 
olution, he observes, “ At the very name of 
Democrat humanity shudders ‘and modesty 
hides its head.” He returned to England in 
1800, in great favour, as his sons say, with 
the powers of the day, and he received 
offers of assistance both from Mr. Windham 
and Mr. Pitt. He, however, refused them, 
and shortly afterwards differed with the 
Government about the Peace of Amiens, 
the policy of which he disputed. In 1802 
he established the Political Register, and 
continued it till his death. In 1810 he was 
imprisoned in Newgate for a year, for what 
in those days was considered a libel, and he 
went over to America in 1817 in order to 
avoid the operation of the Six Acts. He 
stayed there about two years, when he re- 
turned to England, and continued his avo- 
cations with no other interruption till his 
death, on the 18th June, 1835. It should 
be added that he sat for Oldham in the first 
Reformed Parliament; but he achieved no 
marked success in the House. 

Such, in outline, was Cobbett’s career. 
We will now attempt to give some estimate 
of the man himself, and some account of his 
more characteristic opinions. If we had to 
take a representative man from each of the 
three kingdoms, Cobbett, O’Connell, and 
Walter Scott would be by no means bad 
men to choose. Cobbett was a model John 
Bull. He had all the characteristics of the 
race in an exaggerated form, and the chief 
interest which now attaches to his opinions 
arises ftom the degree in which they illus- 
trate the strength and the weakness of a 
thorough-bred Englishman of much more 
than average power, but not of more than 
average enlightenment. Cobbett’s great 
qualities were immense vigour, resource, 
energy, and “+ = joined to a force of 
understanding, a degree of logical power, 
and above all a force of expression, which 
have rarely been equalled. His weakness 
lay in his incredible self-confidence, his 
monstrous prejudices, his extreme coarse- 
ness and occasional ferocity, and the thor- 
oughly invincible ignorance with which, 
when he had got any ideas into his head, he 
clung to them and defended them against 
all comers. As life went on, his style to 
some extent degenerated, and became, as 
the style of all journalists tends to become, 
turgid and cumbrous ; but his best perform- 
ances are models of vigour and pungency. 
These qualities, together with his energetic, 
rather domineering, character, are displayed 
in great abundance in the most unlikely 





places. Nothing, for instance, can be racier 
or more amusing than many parts of his 
French and English Grammars. No other 
man, in all probability, would have ever 
thought of making such books the vehicle of 
the keenest political satire. Cobbett con- 
trived to do so by choosing his examples of 
bad ar from despatches, King’s 
Speeches, and other public papers. For 
instance, the Prince Regent in 1814 said : — 


“ Although this war originated in the most 
unprovoked aggression on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States . . . Inever 
have ceased to entertain a sincere desire to bring 


it to a conclusion on just and honourable terms. 


Does the Prince [asks Cobbett] mean that he 
would be justified in wanting to make peace on 
unjust and dishonorable terms because the ene- 
my had been the aggressor? He might, indeed, 
wish to make it on terms dishonourable and even 
disgraceful to the enemy ; but could he possibly 
vib to make, it on unjust terms? Does he 
mean that an.aggression, however wicked and 
unprovoked, would give him a right to do in- 
justice? Yet if he do not mean this, what 
does he mean # 


He concludes the letter in which this occurs 
by saying to his son, to whom the letters are 
addressed, that when he comes to hear the 
people who write King’s Speeches making 
speeches in Parliament themselves, “ Your 
wonder will be, not that they wrote a King’s 
Speech so badly, but that ee A contrived to 
put upon paper sentences su ciently gram- 
matical to enable us to guess at the mean- 
ing.” The French Grammar is as remarkable 
in some ways as the English one. It contains, 
for instance, directions for learning the 
French genders, which are most character- 
istic both of the energy and of the clumsi- 
ness of the man who invented them. Take, 
he says, a little book, each page of which is 
divided into two columns. Write out all 
the masculine words in one set of columns, 
and all the feminine words in the other, and 
read them over and oyer again at odd times 
until’ you know them all by heart. The 
hatred of rules and the readiness for 
labour which this plan shows — for it was 
the plan which Cobbett himself followed — 
are not less remarkable than the fact that, 
having adopted it when he was a sergeant 
in a marching regiment, he recommended it 
to others between thirty and forty years 
afterwards. It never appears to have oc- 
curred to him that, as five French nouns out 
of six are masculine, a list of the feminine 
nouns only would have ‘saved five-sixths of 
the trouble. 

Illustrations of the peculiarities of his 
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style might be multiplied to any extent. His 
name, so to speak, is signed upon every page 
of all his writings. It will be better worth 
while to attempt to give a short account of 
the general cast of his political opinions. 
He was in no sense a party writer. From 
first to last he expressed his own views in 
his own way upon all sorts of subjects; and 
whatever the subject in hand may be, there 
is one uniform cast of thought about all his 
opinions as distinctive as the style in which 
it finds expression. They changed a good 
deal as he grew older, more passionate, and 
more accustomed to feel and to exert the 
singular powers which he possessed ; but the 
progress of the change can be traced from 
month to month and year to year, and it is 
obvious enough that, under the varieties of 
opinion which he held at different times, he 
was alwaysthe same man. The leading idea 
on political subjects in Cobbett’s mind was 
that all legislation ought to have for its ob- 
ject the production of a certain rough kind 
of prosperity and plenty, diffused through- 
out the whole population. There never was 
such an energetic believer in the theory of 
a good'old time when every man was fed 
on beef, or at least bacon, and beer, and 
clothed in good woolens made from the 
fleeces of English sheep, and in shoes made 
out of English hides, when there were hardly 
any imports and very few taxes, and when 
there were no paupers. He appears to have 
believed that for several centuries this actu- 
ally was the state of things in England, and 
that it had passed away only in very modern 
times by reason of the system of taxation 
and paper money and funding, which he 
never ceased to denounce as the source of 
every kind of national evil. As he read the 
history of England, “the thing called the 
Reformation ” was the source of all our evils. 
Up to that time things had on the whole 
gone on well, and in particular the Church 
had provided for the poor so largely and so 
plentifully that there had been none of the 
grinding poverty which was witnessed in 
later times. The Reformation he viewed as 
having been, in a political point of view, 
nothing but a vast aristocratic job and rob- 
bery of the poor. Before that event a large 
proportion of the revenues of the Church 
went to the poor. After it the whole went 
into the hands of private persons or of a 
married priesthood, who, as far as the, poor 
were concerned, were little better. Still 
Queen Elizabeth’s Poor-law was some com- 
pensation, and, notwithstanding the gross 
mjustice which had been inflieted on them, 
the common people got on pretty well till 
the aristocracy invented the neversuflicient- 
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ly-to-be-cursed funding system, whereby 
they were enabled to live out of the taxes 
in a constantly increasing ratio. What with 
constant borrowing, and what with paper 
money and indirect taxation, which raised 
the price of all food, drink, clothing, and 
lodging to.an incredible pitch, the poor be- 
came poorer, and the rich richer, till at last, 
towards the time when the Political Register 
was at the height of its influence, the la- 
bourers were ground down to an extreme 
degree of misery, the old landlords were 
reduced to poverty, and Jews and fund-hold- 
ers (so he loved to put it) lived in brutal 
luxury out of the taxes. The burden of large 
parts of the Political Register and other 
works, especially of the delightful book — 
for such it is, notwithstanding many obvious 
blemishes — called Rural Rides, is that the 
taxes were squandered in supporting luxury. 
The population in the country, it is constant- 
ly repeated, was decaying, and was being 
collected into the great towns — or, as Cob- 
bett always calls them, the Wens — there to 
be devoured by the “ Wen devils”: — 


The land is now used [he says in one of his 
rides] to raise food and drink for the monopo- 
lizers and the tax-eaters and their purveyors 
and lackeys and harlots; and they get together 
in Wens. Of all the mean, all the cowardly 
reptiles that ever crawled on the face of the 
earth, the English landowners are the most 
mean and the most cowardly ; for while they 
see the population drawn away from their 
parishes to tue Wens, while they are taxed to 
keep the people in the Wens, and while they 
see their own parsons pocket the tithes and the 
glebe rents, and suffer the parsonage-houses to 
fall down; while they see a!l this, they, with- 
out uttering a word in the way of complaint, 
suffer themselves to be taxed to build new 
churches for the monopolizers and tax-eaters in 
those Wens! Never was there in this world a 
set of reptiles so base as this. 


Nothing in Cobbett is more remarkable 
than the fact that, though he was regarded 
for many years as the incarnation of radi- 
calism and revolution, he was no Radical at 
all in spirit and sentiment ; at least he was 
not what is usyally understood by that 
name. The whale of the Young England 
theory of things is nothing more than an 
effeminate parody of one side of his views. 
He was, as we have already said, the most 
English of Englishmen, as full of every 
English prejudice as an egg is full of meat. 
He always speaks with reverential tender- 
ness of every old institution or building. 
The old churches and old cathedrals fill him 
with admiration. He had a great tender- 
ness for the old religion, though he had no 
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love for the despotic or priestcraft side of 
Popery, which he sometimes attacked in his 
characteristic style, and he despised Unita- 
rians and Methodists and Jews about equal- 
ly. His account of Unitarians is eminently 
characteristic, and contains a good deal of 
his grotesque humour. Baron Maseres 


went on at a great rate laughing about the 





Trinity, and I remember he repeated the Uni- 
tarian distich which makes a joke of the idea 
of there being a devil, and which they all re- 
eat to you, and at the same time laugh and 
ook as cunning and priggish as jackdaws, | 
just as if they were wiser than all the rest of 
the world. Ido most heartily despise this pig- 
gish set for their conceit poe impudence ; but 
seeing that they want reason for the Incarna- 
tion, seeing that they will have effects here 
ascribed to none but usual causes, let me put a | 
question or to to them. 


Then follow seven questions, the last of 
which is, “* What,causes flounders, red little 
flat fish, brown on one side, white on the | 
other, mouth sideways, with tails, fins, and 
all, leaping alive in the inside of a rotten 
sheep's, and of every rotten sheep’s, liver ?” 
Jews, Methodists, and Quakers come off 
quite as ill. The Quakers are “ base ver- 
min” and “unbaptized buttonless black- 
guards.” The Methodists are a “ bawling, | 
canting crew ” of “roving fanatics.” The | 
Jews are “Christ-killing rascals”; and 
“ Christ-killer ” is his favourite pseudonym | 
for a Jew, if one is to be introduced into an | 
imaginary conversation or semi-dramatic | 
scene in one of his letters. The Scotch | 
and Irish are served in the same way. He | 
had no opinion of the Irish. One of the 
most stinging and crushing letters he ever 
wrote is devoted to the demolition of a 
speech of O'Connell's in his usual vein 
Register, January 1832). Churchill and 
ohnson were not harder on the Scotch. 
“The: Scotch beggars would make us _be- 
lieve that we sprang from beggars. The 
impudent scribes would make us believe 
that England was formerly nothing at all 
till they came to enlighten it and fatten 
upon it.” He carried his John Bull pride 
indeed to a positively ledicrous pitch, for 
in a letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, in 1817, he 
reproaches him bitterly for being a party 
to the renunciation by George ILL. of the 
title of King of France. “ Had I been in 
Parliament I would have made every stand 
ich by inch in order to expose, at any 
rate, the abandonment of a plume won by 
the valour of my forefathers. The 
abandonment of the title of King of France 

















Was an act of baseness without a parallel.” 
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We are acquainted with no English writer 
who illustrates in a more pointed manner 
the vein of poetry and romance which runs 
through every part of the English charac- 
ter, though in a form so strange, so subtle, 
and at times so grotesque, that it is con- 
tinually cominhed oF mistaken by super- 
ficial observers. It requires a far closer 
knowledge of the John Bull nature than 
most people possess to understand how the 
same man should burst into fiery indigna- 
tion about the baseness of abandoning the 
perfectly senseless title of King of France, 
and should observe, “ Talk of ‘ liberty,’ in- 
deed, ‘civil and religious liberty, the In- 
quisition with a bellyfull is far preferable to 
a state of things like this,” and declare 
elsewhere that the religion for him was a 
religion which filled peoples bellies. 

It is most remarkable that Cobbett, who 
passed his life in the most passionate ad- 
vocacy of Radical Reform, and who de- 
nounced rotten boroughs, and all the works 
of boroughmongers, fund-holders, stack-job- 
bers, and other “wen devils,” every day 
and all day long for some forty years, was 
opposed to® all characteristically liberal 
measures. He denounced schemes of 
popular education. For instance, in De- 
cember, 1813, he published a letter to Al- 
derman Wood “ On teaching the Children 
of the Poor to Read,” the gist of which is 
that there is nothing wholesome for them 
to read, and that they had much better not 
learn. They cannot understand the Bible, 
and the newspapers are all corrupted by 
the Government. In another letter he says 
that, in his experience of the army, he al- 
ways found that the scholars in a regimeiit 
were “generally dirty and drunkards,” 
“the conceit makes them saucy”; and 
their characters are so bad that men who 
can neither read nor write are frequently 
made non-commissioned officers because of 
the superiority of their moral character, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of their 
ignorance. In much the same spirit of 
bigoted love to all that was old-fashioned, 
he admired the old laws against forestalling 
and regrating, and considered shops a mis- 
chievous innovation upon the good old 
fashion of fairs and markets. His view of 
facts was as much perverted by this state of 
mind as his theories. He continually main- 
tained that it was a gross and ludicrous 
error to believe that the population was 
rapidly increasing. A man who could be- 
lieve in the correctness of the census re- 
turns would be capable of believing that 
the moon was made of freen cheese. 

These were a few of the most important 
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and characteristic of the political views of 
this remarkable man. They are interesting 
at present chiefly because they show the 
cast of thought which gave the most popu- 
lar of all English political writers his great 
hold over the mind of a larger section of 
his countrymen than any other writer of 
the same less ever had for an equal time, 
and because they thus afford decisive proof 
of the strength of Conservative tendencies 
in this country even at a time in which 
party feeling ran higher than it probably 
ever did at any other period in our history. 
No one ever attacked either individuals or 
classes in this country, with such unsparing 
violence as Cobbett, and yet his sindenead 
to what he regarded as the genuine con- 
stitution of the coun 
sincere, and was exceedingly strong. He 
goes so far as so s with kindness, and 
even with a certain sort of regret, of the 
feudal system. When the matter is con- 
sidered attentively, it is obvious enough 
that the doctrines which we are so much 
accustomed to see recognised, professed, 
and extolled in all directions — the doctrine 
of universal competition, freé-trade, reli- 
gious equality, and the like — however true 
they may be, are popular only by accident. 
They are not the natural and appropriate 
creed of the great masses of the population. 
Liberalism is in many respects an aristo- 
cratic creed, inasmuch as the essence of it 
is to produce a condition of things in which 
the energies of every individual will have 
the fullest possible scope, and produce the 
most permanent results. The vigorous man 
will, under this system, get a maximum of 
advantage from his superior strength, and 
will transmit to his descendants the advan- 
tages which he has acquired. The apparent 
tendency of unrestricted free-trade and un- 
limited competition is to throw wealth, and 
everything that depends upon and is de- 
rived from it, into comparatively few hands. 
What the average man likes is an artificial 
system which provides as large a number of 
persons as possible with a reasonable level 
of comfort. When people talk of good old 
times, the state of things present to their 
imagination, rightly or wrongly, is a state in 
which there was less trouble and anxiety, 
and fewer vicissitudes in life, than in the 
time of which they are speaking. The 
ideal age of most men is an age in which 
the common run of people got along ey 
comfortably without much trouble. It does 
no doubt so happen that, in our own times, 
the extraordinary inventions which have 
changed the face of society, and have 
poured over us a flood of wealth unexam- 


was undoubtedly | 
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pled in former times, have produced a state 
of feeling to which we are 80 accustomed 
that we A not see that it is exceptional. 
There never was an age in which the go- 
ahead spirit was so powerful, but even in 
these days thege are considerable excep- 
tions to this state of feeling. Trades’ unions 
are a good illustration. They show that 
the great bulk of the class of mechanics 
have hardly any sympathy with free-trade, 
and comparatively little ambition. Let us, 
say they in effect, have fair wages and short 
hours, and let both time and wages be 
regulated by the work of the average man, 
not by the powers of those who rise above 
the average. The following passage is at 
once an excellent specimen of Cobbett’s 
best style and a short summary of his most 
characteristic doctrine : — 


The state of the — relative to the nobili- 
ty and gentry used t6 be such as to be produc- 
tive of great advantages to both. The labourers 
were happy. Each had his little home. He 
had things about him worth possessing and 
worth preserving. His clock, which had come 
to him from his father, in many cases, and from 
his grandfather, was preserved with as much 
care and veneration as you would preserve your 
title-deeds, or any building upon your estates. 
Men lived in the same cottage from the day of 
their marriage till the day of their death. 
They worked for the same masters for many 
years. They were so well off that there was 
no desire for change. Whole families were in 
the service of the same nobleman or gentleman, 
without any legal engagement, and without 
any other dependence than that occasioned by 
respect and good-will. In numerous instances, 
son succeeded father, generation after. genera- 
tion, as the workman or servant of son after 
father. The liberality and kindness of the em- 
ployer were rpeaid by the respect and fidelity 
of the servant. All this is now swept away. 
That, inexorable system of taxation, that 
fraudulent and ruinous system of funding, 
which have enabled the borough holders in 
England to smother liberty and reinstate des- 

tism’in Europe, have, at last, almost wholly 

estroyed this most beautiful and happy state 
of society, and, in the place vf mutual con- 
fidence and mutual good-will, have introduced 
mutual distrust and mutual hatred. The 
American war, as I said before, gave the na- 
tion a great blow. ~ That blow, however, might 
have been overcome ; but the blow given by 
the late wars never can be overcome, except by 
that regeneration which a Parliamentary re- 
form would produce. 


What degree of truth was there in these 
views? The question is one which could 
be adequately discussed only in a large 
work spreading over a great variety of sub- 


jects, butone remark about it may be made 
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with confidence. Cobbett altogether over- 
stated his case, and pertinaciously shut his 
eyes to the real progress which the nation 
was most undou y making in the ‘midst 
of — suffering and a great deal of job- 
bery and corruption. The vast load of in- 
direct taxation was no doubt cruel and 
mischievous. The abuses of Government 
were very great, but, notwithstanding all 
that, the wealth of the country did increase 
enormously, and so, whatever Cobbett 
thought about it, did the population, all 
through the great war and down to our 
times. He put his finger on the real evil 
when he complained of the way in which 
property is distributed, and when he point- 
ed out the excessive hardship upon the 
wg of the system of indirect taxation ; 
ut he was mistaken when he underrated 
the powers of production in the country, 
and was utterly wrong when he denied its 
increase in population. He was also wrong, 
asit appears to us,in the notion that it is 
possible by any artificial means to arrest 
the natural progress of society, and to 
make the general diffusion of rough plenty 
the principal ideal of such a nation and 
such an age as our own. 
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We have given only a slight outline of 
one part of Cobbett’s views. His occasional 
writings on all manner of practical sub- 


jects are eminently characteristic, and for 


the most part well worth reading. Who- 
ever wishes to get a vivid picture of the 
man, his thoughts, his views on all subjects, 
and his personal adventures, intermixed 
with most picturesque and beautiful de- 
scriptions of every part of the country, and 
of most classes of its inhabitants, may find 
all this, and much more, in the Rural Rides 
— a delightful book, with all its occasional 
coarseness and ferocity. We have omitted 
all notice of Cobbett’s wars with private 
persons, many of which were exceedingly 
violent. They make up a great part of his 
writings, but their interest has now entirely 
passed away. . To those who are accustomed 
to the gentler manners of our own time 
they are wearisome, and sometimes disgust- 
ing. We have also left unnoticed many of 
his special opinions, and many of the rec- 
ommendations which he made from time 
to time. They are characteristic enough, 
and in some cases very absurd; but they 
were made under violent excitement, and 
may as well be forgotten. 
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Tue public has heard so much of the Ex-) and is capable of forcing a thin jet of water to 


tincteur as a means of extinguishing fires, and | a distance of from 30 to 40 feet. Sodais known 
the instrument has been really proved to be of | to retard flame, and carbonic acid immediately 
such good service as a portable tire-engine, that | arrests combustion, and thus these two sub- 
a short description of its mechanism and mode | stances, being, together with water, projected 
of working may not be uninteresting. The ap-| upon a burning mass, the flames become rapid- 


paratus consists of a hollow case or shell —car- | Jy extinguished. Numerous experiments, made 
ried usually upon the fireman’s back — which | on the 11th ult., showed the efficacy of the Ex- 
is charged with definite proportions of water, | tincteur in “ putting out” fire which had spread 
carbonate of soda, and tartaric acid. It is, in| over extensive surfaces of wood and tar. 
fact, another sort of soda-water machine. When | From the results of these and of many others, 
the tartaric acid comes in contact with the car-| we have no doubt but that the instrument may, 
bonate of soda,gt sets free carbonic acid gas, | if employed at an early stago, prevent much de- 
which then pressing powerfully upon the water | struction of property by fire. It is cheap and 
contained in the chamber, projects it to a con-| poriable, and may remain for months charged 
siderable distance when the a | communicating | with the substances necessary for use, and yet 
with the latter is turned. This pressure is ‘be ready at a moment’s notice in case of con- 
equivalent to about 70 Ib. to the square inch, | flagration. — London Review. , 
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From the Cornhill Magazine. 
TO ESTHER. 


NO. II. 


“ Do you remember the story I wrote you 
in 1860, when I came back from Rome? * 
To complain was a consolation, when it was 
to you I complained. I was lonely enough 
and disappointed, and yet I have been more 
unhappy since. Then I thought that at least 
you were happy, but later they said it was 
not so, and bitterness and regret overpower- 
ed me for a time. But this was after’ I 
had written to you. 

“T scarcely remember what I said now, it | 
is so long ago, but I know every word had a | 
meaning since you were to see it, and the 
Esther | wrote to, the Esther whose image 
was for ever before me, seemed mine some- 





times though we were for ever parted. I) 


“TI say this, and yet success has been 
mine since I saw you. Many good thin 
have come to me for which I did not greatly 
care, but though the springtides and bright 
summers and the bitter winter winds 
and autumnal mists were fated to part us 
year after year, yet it also seemed destined 
that I should love you faithfully through all 
—that even forgetfulness should not pre- 
vent it, that disappointments should not em- 
bitter, that indifference should not chill. 
What ‘I have borne from you I could not 
have endured from any other. Once, long 
before I knew you, a woman spoke to me 
hastily, and I ,left her, and could not for- 
give her for years, and sometimes I ask my- 
self is my ill-luck a judgment upon me. 

“ I who was so impatient once and hard 
of heart, make no merit of my long affec- 
tion for you, Esther: it was simply fate, 
and I could not resist it. Changing, un- 


have often thought that the Esther I loved | changing, faithful, unfaithful, who can ac- 
loved me though the other one married | Count for his experiences? Does mistrust 
Halbert. Perhaps you were only her bring about of itself that which it imagines ? 
semblance, and she was waiting for me |i8 everything there that we fancy we see in 
elsewhere in a different form. But the fa-| People? Often I think that fallen as we 
miliar face with the sallow cheeks and |", and weary and soiled by the wayside 


dark brows, and all the sudden light in it, 


. | 
comes before me as I write even now. 1) 
have seen it a thousand thousand times since | 


we parted by the Trinita ; do you remember | 
when the bell was ringing for matins ? Only | 
as years have gone by the lines have faded | 
a little, the eyes look deep and tender, but | 


they have lost their colour; though I know | 


how the lights and the smiles still come and 
still go, I cannot see them so plainly. The | 
woman herself I can conjure across the years | 
and the distance, but the face does not | 
start clear-set before me as in those days | 
when I only lived to follow your footsteps, | 
to loiter among the shadows in your way, | 
and the sunshine through which you seemed | 
to move ; to drink in the sweet tones of your | 
voice, to watch you when you sat at your | 
window, when you lingered in the sileng 
Italian gardens, or moved with a gentle foot- | 
fall along echoing galleries, with dim golden | 
pictures, and harmonies of glowing colour 
all about you. 

“ What sea-miles and land-miles, what 
flying years and lagging hours, what sorrows 
and joys lie between us — and joy separates 
more surely than sorrows do. People scale 
prison walls, they wade through rivers, they 
. climb over arid mountains, to rejoin those 
whom they love, but the great barriers of 
happiness and content, who has surmounted 
them ? 





* See Living Age, No. 1152, 


dust and mud, and the many cares of life, 
some gleam of the divine radiance is ours 
still, and to those who love us best it is giv- 
en to see it. That the sweetngss and good- 
ness and brightness we had fancied are no 
fancies, but truth. True though clouds and 
darkness come between us, and the mortal 
parts cannot always apprehend the divine. 

“Love is blind; indifference sees more 
clearly people say, and I wonder if this can 
be true; for my part I think it'is the other 
way. I have sometimes asked about you 
from one and from another, and people 
have spoken of you as if you were to me 
only what they are, what I am to them, or 
they to you. I seem to be writing riddles 
and ringing the changes upon the words 
which you will not see. Whether you see 
them or not what does it matter, you would 
not understand their meaning, their sorrow- 
ful fidelity, nor do I wish that you should. 

“ For, as I have said, years have passed, 
other thoughts and ties and interests have 
come to me; I am sometimes even vexed 
and wearied by my own unc@anging nature, 
and I am tired of the very thifgs from which 
I cannot tear myself away. I don’t think I 
care for you now, though I still love the 
woman who jilted me years ago upon the 
Pincio. It might be that seeing you again 
all the old tender emotion of feeling would 
revive towards you. It might be that you 
would wound me a second time by destroy- 
ing my dreams, my ideal remembrance; 
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very sad, very sweet, very womanly and 
trustful my remembrance 1s. I should im- 
agine you must have hardened — improved 
as people call it—since then, and been 
moulded into some different-person. Six 
years spent with Halbert must have altered 
you, I think, and marred the sweet imper- 
fections of your nature. At any rate you 
are as far removed from me as if poor Hal- 
bert were alive still to torment you. 

“ This morning at Luchon my courier 
brought me a letter which interested me 
oddly enough, and brought back all the old 
fancies and associations. It came from my 
cousin’s wife, Lady Mary. There were but 
a few lines, but your name was written 
thrice in it, and like an old half-remem- 
bered tune, all the way riding along the 
rough road I have been haunted by a re- 
frain —‘ Meet Esther again, shall it be, can 
it be?’ — fitting to a sort of rhythm, which 
is sing-songing in my head at this instant. 

“ For want of a companion to speak to, 
Ihave written this nonsense at length. I 
cannot talk to my courier except to swear 
at the roads. They narrowed and rough- 
ened as we got into Spain, after we had 
crossed a bridge with a black river rushing 
beneath it. High up in the mountains, the 
villages perched like eagles’ lairs; the 
streams were dashing over the rocks in the 
clefts below. This is not a golden and sun- 
painted land like the country we have been 
used to. Italy seems like summer as I think 
of it, and this is like autumn tome. The 
colours have sombre tints ; there are strange 
browns and yellows, faded greens with deep 
blue shades in them. Stones roll from the 

athway and fall crashing into the ravines 

low. No roads lead to the villages where 
the people live for a lifetime, tilling their 
land, weaving their clothes, tending their 
cattle ; many of them never coming down 
into the valley all their lives long, sufficing 
to themselves and ignoring the world at their 
feet. So my guides have told me at least, 
and it was their business to know.” 


All this had been written on the rail of a 
balcony to the jangling of a church bell and 
the sympathetic droning of a guitar with 
one note. It was a by a doleful-look- 
ing soldier in tight regimentals, sitting up- 
right on a chair on the landing-place, and 
never moving a muscle, while the flies buzz- 
ed about his head. A motionless compan- 
1on sat near listening to the melody. Pres- 
ently, in the midst of his writing, Geoffry 
Smith, who had scarcely heeded the guitar 
or the bell, suddenly heard a great chatter- 
ing and commotion in the street below, and 
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looking over the rail, he saw a crowd of 
little gipsy children swarming in front of the 
house. They were trying to climb up into 
the baleony, getting on one another's backs, 
clapping their hand, screaming and beckon- 
ing to him : — “ Mossoo! Mossoo’— tit sou 
—allons donc!” with an encouraging ges- 
ture. ‘ Tit sou—‘lons donc — vite, Mos- 
soo!” and the brown faces grinned beneath 
their little Moorish-looking turbans — yel- 
low, green, scarlet handkerchiefs; and all 
the brown bare legs went capering. The 
narrow street was crowded with people hur- 
rying to the call of the church bell. Wo- 
men came out of the low doorways of their 
houses, adjusting their mantillas. Rosina 
tripped by with the duenna. Don Basilio 
strode past with flapping skirts, pantomime- 
like cocked hat, cotton umbrella, and all. 
Smith looked at them all from over his bal- 
cony, like from a box at the opera. At the 
other end of the place — Plaza de la Consti- 
tucion its name ‘was —the French Consul, 
leaning over his eagle, was sleepily smoking 
a cigar and watching the church-goers pass 
by. Strum tumty, strum tumty —tumty 
strum, went the guitar, and presently — 
still like a scene at the play —the light 
darkened, the people looked up at the sky, 
and there came an artificial clap of thunder 
from the hill-top over the town, with a sud- 
den storm of Pail and lightning. Rosina 
set off scampering with her duenna. So 
did the priests; the young men with their 
bright red caps, lounging at the corner of 
the street; the old man with his donkey; 
and the little grinning beggar-children. 
Smith thought he too should like to see 
the inside of the church, which seemed to 
be looked upon as a safe refuge, for every- 
body appeared to be rushing in its direc- 
tion. He had not very far to go: up a 
short street, and along the Plaza, and then 
crossing a little wooden drawbridge, Smith 
found himself at the church door. He 
stooped and went in through a low Moorish- 


. | looking arch, and descended a short flight 


of black marble steps which led down into. 
the aisle. 

It seemed quite dark at first, except that 
the tapers were flaring at the altar, where 
three unprepossessing-looking priests were 
officiating. By degrees Smith found that 
he was standing in a beautiful old Templar 
church, with arches, with red’ silk hangings, 
and a chequered marble floor, and a dark 
carved gallery from which some heads were 
peeping. The women were sitting and 
squatting on the floor with their shoes neat-. 
ly ranged at their sides and their babies 
dandling in their arms. The men were be- 
82. 
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hind, nearer the door ; and in the front row 
of all, grinning, showing their teeth, and 
plucking at his legs as he went by, Smith 
discovered the little company of persecut- 
ing boys and girls, ato: to bury their 


faces in their hands when he looked at 
them = and peeping at him through 
ittle fingers with shining ma- 


their wiry 
licious eyes. 

The service came to an end; the storm 
passed away. Smith left the church with 
the children swarming at his heels, and 
found his guide waiting with the horses 
ready harnessed. They had no time to lose 
the man said —the bill was paid. Smith 
sprang into the saddle, flung a handful of 
halfpence to the Moorish little bandits, and 
rode off as hard as he could go along the 
rough bridle-path. 

It was very late before he got back. He 
dined by himself about ten o’clock, with a 
tired, short-sleeved waiter to attend upon 
him, and then he went and sat under the 
trees on the Cours, listening to the music 
and trying to make up his mind. Should 
he go to Bigorre? Yes; no; un peu; 
beaucoup; pas du tout. He changed his 
plans over and over again. About midnight, 
when the music and the lights were still 
alive, the people still drinking their coffee 
and lemonade in the soft starlit night, and 
chatting and humming all round about, 
Smith determined at last that he would 
stay for a day or two longer, and then go to 
Tarbes and on to Marseilles and to Italy. 
Having made out this scheme, he called 
a voiturier with a whip and jack-boots 
who happened to be passing, and asked 
him if he was engaged and what was 
his fare to St. Bertrand. Smith had a 
fancy to see the old place, which lies on the 
road to Tarbes. It also lies on the road to 
Bigorre, but Smith thought that he did not 
remember this. The guide was a Bigorre 
man and anxious to get there. He was 
willing enough to ‘go to St. Bertrand. 
After that he should like to get home he 
said. His horses wanted a rest. Smith 
came to a compromise with him at last. 
The tired horses were to take him to St. 
Bertrand, and then they were to make 
further arrangemeuts. 

Two roads cross the country which di- 
vides Luchon from Bigorre. One runs 
direct in noble undulations over hill-tops and 
mountain ranges. It goes bursting over the 
great Col d’Aspin, from whence you may 
see.the world like a sea, tossing and heav- 
ing at your feet, and trembling with the 
light upon a thousand hills; and then it 
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runs down and plunges into deep valleys, 
where the air is scented with pine-wood. 

The other road winds by the plain and 
follows the coutse of a flowing river, past 
villages sun-decked and vine-wreathed, 
but silent and deserted in their whiteness. 
A sad-faced woman looks from her cottage- 
door; a dark-headed boy comes skimming 
over the stones with his naked feet, and 
holds up his hand for alms; a traveller, 
resting on a heap by the dusty road-side, 
nods his head in token of weary fellowship. 
At last, as you still follow the road in the val- 
ley, with the low range on either side, you 
suddenly reach a great hill with the towers 
of a strong city rising from its summit. It 
dominates the land-waves, which seem flow- 
ing down from the mountains and the great 
flat marshes which stretch away to the 
sea. 

Smith chose the flat road to return by, 
wishing, as I have said, to see St. Bertrand : 
he had crossed the mountain before, in the 
course of his travels. He went rollin 
along through the fresh morning air, wit 
his head full of old sights weary Dosw: Dor 
very far away, ee and fancies 
which he had imagined safely buried in the 
Campagna or mouldering away with the 
relics of his old Italian sight-seeing times. 
Along the banks of the river, crossing and 
recrossing many times from one side to 
another, through plains and sunny villages, 
they had come at last to St. Bertrand, the 
city on the hill. The driver, a surly fellow, 
hissed and cursed as the horses went stum- 
bling up the steep ascent, straining and 
slipping in the blazing sun over bleached 
white stones. There were four bony horses, 
ornamented with bells and loaded with 
heavy harness. Smith reclined at his ease 
among the fusty cushions of the carriage; 
his courier clung nervously to the narrow 
railing on the box; Pierre, the driver, 
cracked his long whip, muttered horrible 
oaths between his teeth, gulped, choked, 
shrieked, with hideous jerks and sounds. 
Everything seems to grow whiter and 
brighter as they mount. They reach the 
town at last: there is an utter silence and 
look of abandonment; flowers are hanging 
over the walls and gables and postern gates. 
They pass fountains of marble, stone case- 
ments, and turrets and balconies, all white, 
blazing, deserted, with geraniums hanging 
and flowering. They pass under an arch- 
way with carvings and emblazonments 
throwing deep shadows, by strange gables 
and corners and turrets, up a fantastic 
street. It was like a goblin city, so dreary, 
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silent, deserted, with such strange conceits 
and ornaments at every corner. 

The hotel was empty, too: one demure, 
sour visage came to the door to receive 
them. Yes, there was food prepared; the 
horses could be put up in the stables. A 
human voice seemed to break the enchant- 
ment, for | think until then Smith had al- 
most expected to find a sleeping princess 
upon a bed, a king, a queen, a court, all 
dreaming and dozing inside this ancient 
palace: for the inn had been a palace, at 
fsome time or other perhaps inhabited by 
the ancient Bishops of St. Bertrand, or b 
some of the nobles whose escutcheons still 
hang on the gates of the city. There were 
two tables, both laid and spread in readi- 
ness, in the solemn old dining-room, with its 
white painted panels and carved chimney. 
Smith was amused to see a Murray lying on 
the white cloth nearest the window. Even 
here, in this forgotten end of the world, the 
wandering tribes of Britain had hoisted the 
national standard and hastened to secure 
the best place at the feast. There were 
three plates, three forks,’ three knives. 
Smith, dimly pursuing his morning fancy, 
and bewitched by the unreality and silence 
of all about him, thought that this was the 
place in which he should like to meet Es- 
ther again —if he was ever to meet her. 
Here, in this white blinding silence, she 
might come like an apparition out of his 
dreams—come up the steep medieval 
street, past the fountain — with her long 
dress, — how well he remembered it, —rip- 
pling over the stones, her slim straight 
figure standing in relief against the blazing 
sky... . “ Cutlets — yes; and a chicken ; 
and a bottle of St. Julien.” . . . This was 
to the waiting-woman, who asked him what 

_ he would like. 

Geoffry walked out into the garden to wait 
until his cutlets should be ready, and he 
found an unkept wilderness, tangled and 
sweet with autumnal roses, and a carved 
stone terrace or loggia, facing a great beau- 
tiful landscape. As he leaned against the 
marble parapet, Smith, who still thought 
he was only admiring the view, imagined 
Esther walking up the street, coming nearer 
and nearer, approaching along the tangled 
walk through the rose-trees, and standing be- 
side him at last on the terrace. It was a fan- 
cy, nothing more ; it was not even a presenti- 
ment; all the beautiful world below shim- 


mered and melted into greater and greater | 


loveliness; an insect went flying and buz- 
zing over the parapet ‘and out into the clear 
atmosphere ; a rose fell to pieces, and as the 
leaves tumbled to the ground one or two 
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floated upon the yellow time-worn ledge 
against which Smith was leaning. No, he 
would not go to Bigorre ; he said to himself 
he ould turn his horses’ heads or travel on 
beyond Bigorre, tosome other mountain — 
to the Luz or St. Sauveur, or farther still, to 
Eaux Bonnes, in the heart of the Pyrenees. 
He pulled out his letter and read it again ; 
this was all it said, in Lady Mary’s cramped 
little hand : — 


B. de Bigorre. 

Dear Georrry — Some one has seen you 
somewhere in the Pyrenees; will you not take 
Bigorre on your way, and come and spend a 
few dayswith us? It would cheer my hus- 
‘band up to see you; his cough is troublesome 
still, though he is greatly better than when we 
left the rectory. There are one or two nice peo- 
a in the place. Iam sure you will spend a 
ew pleasant days. We have the three Vul- 
liameys, Mr. and Mrs. Penton, and Olga Hal- 
bert; — that poor Mrs. Halbert, too, is with 
them; her children make great friends with 
ours. Mrs. Hulbert tells us she knows you. 
She is very much altered and shaken by her 
husband’s death, though one cannot but feel 
that it must be ntore a shock than a sorrow to 
her, poor woman. The Pentons and Mrs. Hal- 
bert are at the hotel. She says they find it com- 
fortable. I know you like being independent 
best, otherwise we have a nice little room for 
you, and should much prefer having you with 
us while = stay. The children are flourish- 
ing, and I expect my sister Lucy to join us in & 
few days. Do try and come, and give us all a 
great deal of pleasure. 


Affectionately yours, 
Mary Smita. 


P.S.—I shall send this to St. James’s Place 
on the chance that it may be forwarded back 
again to you with your other letters. 


Smith read the letter and tore it up ab- 
sently, and threw inon the ground. He 
would not go to Bigorre; he was past the 
age of sentiment ; he would never marry ; 
he did not want to see Esther again and 
destroy his remembrance of her, or make a 
fool of himself’ perhaps, and be bound to a 
woman hardened by misfortune, by long 
contact with worldly minds, by devotion to 
an unworthy object. How could she 
fer Halbert to me? Smith thought, with 
an amused self-consciousness. Esther was a 
| clever woman : she had thought for herself ; 
she needed a certain intellectual calibre of 
companionship. Halbert cultivated his whis- 
kers: his best aspirations were after Lady 
X and Y and Z and their tea-parties ; and 
then Smith wandered away from poor Hal- 
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bert, who was gone now, to the lovely sight 
before him. 

It was not so much the view as the heau- 
tiful fires which were lighting it up. If col- 
our was like music — if 
down, and possess for good —- the gleams of 
sudden sweetness, the modulation, the great 
bursting symphonies of light thrilling from 
a million notes at once into one great tri- 
umphal harmony: if the passion of loveli- 
ness—I. know no better word — which 
seem all about us at times, could be written 
down, one would need words that should 
change and deepen and sweeten with the 


binations lovely and yet more lovely. 

Smith was looking still with a heart full 
of gratitude and admiration, when he heard 
a step upon the gravel walk. He turned 
round to see who was coming. Was this an 
enchanted city he had come to? A tall 
slim figure of a woman in black robes ad- 
vanced along the gravel walk and came to 
the overhanging terrace where he was stand- 
ing. Alas! it was no enchantment. The 
genii had not brought his princess on their 
wings. It was no one he had ever seen 
before—no sallow face with the sweet 
bright look in it; it was only a handsome- 
looking young woman, one of the thou- 
sands there are in the world, with peach- 


red cheeks and bright keen eyes, who glan- 


ced at him suspiciously. Two great black 
feathers were hanging from her hat; her 
long silk gown rippled in the sunshine and 
her black silk cloak was fastened round her 
neck by a silver clasp. 

It was a very charming apparition, Smith 
thought, though it was not the one he had 
hoped for—there was nothing gracious 
about this well-grown young lady. ‘This was 
no Esther —this was not a woman who would 
change her mind a dozen times a day, who 
would be weak and foolish and trustful al- 
ways. Geoffry was half repelled, half at- 
tracted by the keen determined face, the 
firm-moulded lines. He might not have 
thought twice about her at another time ; 
but in this golden solitude and Garden of 
Eden it almost seemed as if a companion was 
wanted. He had been contented enough 
until now with a shadowy friend of his own 
exorcising. The lady in black, after looking 
at the view for a second, turned round an 
walked away again as deliberately as she 
had come, and he presently followed her 
example for want of something better to do. 
The hills were still melting, roses were 
flushing and scenting the air, insects floating 
as before ; but Smith, whose train of thought 
had been disturbed, turned his back upon all 


one could write it! 
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their loveliness and strolled into the house 
to ask if his breakfast was ready. 

Prim-face, who was busy at a great carved 
cupboard, seemed amazed at the question. 
“ Tea have not seen the cathedral yet: 
travellers always go over the cathedral before 
the déjeiner. We have had to catch and 
kill the fowl,” in an aggrieved tone.- “ En- 
core vingt minutes n’est-ce pas, Auguste!” 
shrieks the woman suddenly, without budg- 
ing from her place. 

“Vingt minutes,” repeats a deep voice 
from somewhere or other beliind the great 


cupboard, and there was no more to be said 
readers’s mood, and shift forever into com- | 


on the subject. 

Smith spent the twenty minutes during 
which his chicken was grilling and his pota- 
toes frizzling, in a great lofty cathedral. It 
stands on the very summit of the hill, high 
above the town and the surrounding plains: 
wide flights lead to the great entrance, the 
walls and roof are bare, but of beautiful 
and generous proportions: lofty arches vault 
high overhead. The sunshine, which seems 
weird and goblin in the city, falls here with 
a more solemn light: slant gleams flit across 
the marble pavement as the great door 
swings on its hinges and footfalls echo in 
the distance. Smith seemed to recognize 
the place somehow — it looked familiar: the 
roigh beautiful arches, the vastness, the 
desertion; no priests, no one praying, no 
glimmer of shrines and candles; only space, 
silence, light from the large window, only a 
solemn figure of an abbot lying upon his 
marble bed with a date of three hundred 
years ago. 

Smith remembered dreaming of such a 
place in his old home years and years before, 
when’ he was a boy, and had never even 
heard Esther’s name. The abbot on his 
marble bed seemed familiar, the placid face, . 
the patient hands, the dog crouching at his 
feet. A great gleam of sun from a window 
overhead streaked and lighted the marble. 
Smith sat down on the step of the tomb and 
looked up at the great window. A white 
pigeon with a beautiful breast shining in 
the sun was sitting upen the mullion. It 
sat for a time, and then it flew away with a 
sudden rush across the violet blue sky. 
Smith did not move, but waited in a tran- 
quil, gentle frame of mind, like that of a 
person who is dreaming beautiful dreams, 
nor had waited very long when he seemed 
to be conscious of people approaching, 
voices and footsteps coming nearer and 
nearer, until at last they were somewhere 
close at hand, and he overheard the follow- 
ing uninteresting conversation between two 
voites. 
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“ Why don’t they do it up with chintz if 
they are so poor? chintz costs next to noth- 
ing. Iam sure that lily of the valley and 
ribbon pattern in my dressing-room seems as 


if it never would wear out. I was saying 


5 


to Hudson only the other day, ‘ Really, 


| Leading the way, 


Hudson, I think while we are away you | through which Smith saw a beautiful old 
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his shoulders at the many questions which 
were put to him. Such as, Why didn’t 
they put in stained glass windows ? wasn’t 
it very cold in winter? was he sure he 
didn’t remember Lady Kidderminster ? 
he opened a side door, 


must get some new covers for my dressing- | cloister, with a range of violet hills gleamin, 


room.’ ” 


through the arches. It was unexpected, 


Here a second voice interrupted with — | like a — surprise, and gave him a 


“Charles, do you remember any allusion to | 


St. Bertrand in Jamieson’s Lives of the 
Saints ? I read the book very carefully, but 
I cannot feel quite certain.” 

To which the first voice rejoined — 
“ Why, Olga, I do wonder you don’t remem- 
ber. Ithink Charles has a very bad memo- 
ry indeed. And so have I; but you read 
so much.” 

Charles now spoke. “Here, Mira, look 
at this a-hm— a-interesting monument.— 
To the right, Mira, to the right. You are 
walking away from it.” 

“Dear me, Charles! what a droll crea- 
ture. He puts me in mind of Uncle John.” 

“T cannot help thinking,” Charles said 
impressively, “that this is the place Lady 
Kidderminster was describing at Axminster 
House. Iam almost convinced of it.” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” said the 
Olga voice ; upon which Smith heard Char- 
les saying rapidly and speaking his words 
all in a string as it were — 

“ Lady - Kidderminster-a - été - beaucoup- 
frappée-par-une-Cathédrale - dans-les - Pyré- 
nées. Est-ce-qu’elle-a-passé-par-ici? . . . I 
am sure — I —a beg your pardon. — I had 
not perceived” — and a stout consequen- 
- tial-looking gentleman, who was in the mid- 
dle of his sentence, stumbled over Smith’s 
umbrella, while Smith, half amused, half 
provoked, rose from his seat and seemed to 
the speaker to emerge suddenly, red beard 
and all, from the tomb. Mira gave a little 
scream, Olga looked amused. 

“T trust I have not seriously injured —a- 
hm !— anything,” said the gentleman; “ we 
were examining this — a —relic, and had not 
observed ” — Smith made a little bow, and 
another to the beautiful apparition on the 
terrace, whom he recognized. Next to her 
was standing another very handsome young- 
ish lady, stout, fair, and grandly dressed, 
who graciously acknowledged his greeting, 
while Olga slightly tossed her head, as was 
her way when she thought herself particu- 
larly irresistible. Behind them the curé 
was waiting —a sad, heavy-featured man, 
in thick country shoes, whose shabby gown 
ye against his legs as he walked with 
his head wearily bent. He only shrugged 








sudden thrill of pleasure. 

“ What a delightful place you have here,” 
he said to the guide. “I think I should 
like to stay altogether.” 

“Not many people care to pass by this 
way now,” said the curé. “ It is out of the 
road; they do not like to bring their horses 
up the steep ascent. Yes, it is a pretty 
point de vue. I come here of an evening 
sometimes.” 

“ Extremely so,” said Mira. “ Olga, do 
you know I am so tired? Iam convinced 
that I want bracing. I wish we had gone 
to Brighton instead of coming to this hot 
place. — Charles, do you think the ‘déjed- 
ner’ is ready? Iam quite exhausted,” she 
went on, in the same breath. 

“Would ces dames care to see the vest- 
ments?” the curate asked, alittle wistfully, 
— them prepare to go. 

“ Oh-a-merci, we are rather pressed for 
time,” Charles was beginning, when Smith 
saw that the man looked disappointed, and 
said he should like to see them. Olga, as 
they called her, shook out her draperies, 
and told Charles they might as well go 
through with the farce, and Mira meekly 
towered after her husband and sister. 
These are odious people, poor Smith 
thought. The ladies are handsome enough, 
but they are like About’s description of This 
two heroines: “L’une était une statue, 
Yautre une — This statue seemed 
always complacently contemplating its own 
pedestal. In the sacristie there were only 
one or two relics and vestments to be seen, 
and a large book open upon a desk. 

“ People sometimes,” said the curé, hum- 
bly shuffling and looking shyly up, “ inscribe 
their names in this book, with some slight 
donation towards the repairs of the church.” 

“J {thought as much,” said Olga, while 
Charles pompously produced his purse and 
began fumbling about. Smith was touched 
by the wistful looks of the guide. This 
church was his child, his companion, and it 
was starving for want of food. He wrote 
his name—“Mr. Geoffry Smith” — and 
put down a napoleon on the book, where 
the last entry was three months old, of two 
francs which some one had contributed. 
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The others opened their eyes as they saw | 


what had happened. The curé’s gratitude 
and delight amply repaid Geoffry, who had 
more napoleons to spend than he could well 


get through. The pompous gentleman now, 


advanced, and in a large, aristocratic hand 
inscribed, —“ Mr. and Mrs. Penton, of Pen- 
ton;” “Miss Halbert.” And at the same 
time Mr. Penton glanced at the name over 
his own, and suddenly gleamed into life, 
in that way which is peculiar to people 
who suddenly recognize a desirable ac- 
quaintance. 

“Mr. Smith, I have often heard your 
name. You knew my poor brother-in-law, 
Frank Halbert, I believe. — Mrs. Penton 
— Miss Halbert.— A most curious and 
fortunate chanve— hm-a !— falling in with 
one another in this out-of-the-way portion 
of the globe. Perhaps we may be travel- 
ling in the same direction ? we are on our 
way to Bigorre, where we rejoin our sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Frank Halbert.” 

Geoffry felt as if it was the finger of Fate 
interfering. He followed them mechani- 
cally out into the street. 

‘How hot the sun strikes upon one’s 
head. Do you dislike it?—I do,” said 
Mrs. Penton, graciously, as they walked 
back to the hotel together. . . . 

People say that as they live on, they find 
answers in life to the problems and secrets 
which have haunted and vexed their youth. 
Is itso? It seems as if some questions were 
never to be answered, some doubts never to 
be solved. Right and wrong seem to change 
and bend as life goes on, as do the alternate 
hours of light and darkness. Perhaps some 
folks know right from wrong at always and 
at all times. But there are others weak and 
inconsistent, who seem to live only to re- 

ret. They ask themselves with dismay, 
ooking back at the past— Was that me 
myself? Could that have beenme? That 
a going about with the hard and angry 

eart; that person uttering cruel and a 

iving words; that person thinking thoughts 

at my soulabhors? Poor Esther! Often 
and often of late her own ghost had come 
to haunt her, as it had haunted Smith— 
sometimes in a girlish guise, tender, impet- 
uous, unworn and unsoiled, and unseared 
by the wayside wear, the thorns and the 
dust of life. At other times — as she could 
remember herself at one time of her life — 
foolish, infatuated, mad, and blind —oh, 
how blind! Her dream did not last very 
long ; she awoke from it soon. It was not 
much of a story. She was a woman now. 
She was a girl when she first knew her hus- 
band, and another who she once thought 
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would have been her husband. She had 
but to choose between them. That was all 
her story; and she took in her hand and 
then put away the leaden casket with the 
treasure inside, while she kept the glittering 
silver and gold for her portiop. 


Some there be that shadows kiss ; 
Some have but a shadow’s bliss. 


Poor Esther! her shadows soon fled, 
parted, deepened into night; and long sad 
years succeeded one another: trouble and 
pain and hardness of heart, and bitter, bit- 
ter pangs of regret; remorse of passionate 
effort after right, after peace, and cruel 
failures and humiliations. No one ever 
knew the life that Esther Halbert led for 
the six years after she married. Once in 
an agony of grief and humiliation she es- 
caped to her stepmother with her little girl. 
Lady Fanny pitied her, gave her some lun- 
cheon, ror good sense. Old Colonel 
Oliver sneered, as was his way, and told 
his daughter to go home in a cab. He 
could not advise her remaining with him, 
and, in short, it was impossible. 

“You married Frank with your eyes 
open,” he said. “ You knew well enough 
what you were about when you threw over 
that poor fellow Smith, as if he had been an 
old shoe ; and now you must make the best 
of what you have. I am not going to have 
a scandal in the family, and a daughter 
without a husband constantly about the 
house. I'll talk to Halbert and see if mat- 
ters can’t be mended ; but you will be dis- 
graced if you leave him, and you are ina 
very good position as you are. Injured 
wife, patient endurance — that sort of thing 
— nothing could be better.” 

Esther, with steady eyes and quivering 
lips, slowly turned away as her father spoke. 
Lady Fanny, her stepmother, was the kind- 
est of the two, and talked to her about her 
children’s welfare, and said she would drive 
her back in her brougham. Poor Esther 
dazed, sick at heart; she thought that if it 
were not for her Jack and her Prissa she 
would go away and never come back again. 
Ah, what a life it was; what a weary delu- 
sion, even for the happiest — even for those 
who obtained their heart’s desire! She 
had a great burst of crying, and then she 
was better and said meekly, Yes, she would 
go home, and devote herself to her little 
ones, and try to bear with Frank. And 
she made a vow that she would complain 
no more, since this was all that came to her 
when she told her troubles to those who 
might have been alittle sorry. Esther kept 
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her vow. Was it her good angel that 
prompted her to make it? Halbert fell, 
out hunting, and was brought home sense- 
less only a few days after, and Esther nursed 
him tenderly and faithfully: when he moan- 
ed, she forgave and forgot every pain he 
had ever inflicted upon her, every cruel 
word or doubt or suspicion. He never 
rallied ; and the doctors looked graver and 
graver, until at last Frank Halbert died, 
olding his wife’s hand in his. 

The few first weeks of their married life, 
these last sad days of pain and suffering, 
seemed to her all that me had left to her ; 
all the terrible time between she blotted out 
and forgot as best she could, for she would 
clutch her children suddenly in her arms 
when sickening memories overpowered her, 
and so forget and forgive at once. For 
some time Esther was shocked, shaken, ner- 
vous, starting at every word and every 
sound, but by degrees she gained strength 
and new courage. When she came to 
. she was looking better than she 
had done for years; and no wonder: her 
life was _— now, and silent’; cruel 
sneers and utterances had passed out of it. 
The indignities, all the miseries of her past 
me were over for ever; only their best 

lessings, Jack and Prissa, remained to her ; 
and she prayed with all her tender mother’s 
heart that they might grow up different 
from either of their parents, good and 
strong and wise and upright — unlike her, 
unlike their father. 

The Pentons, who were -natured 
people in their way, had asked her to come ; 
and Esther, who was too lazy to say no, 
had agreed, and was grateful to them for 
pevenaaing her to acompany them. She 
iked the place. The bells sounding at all 
the hours with their sudden musical ca- 
dence, the cheery stir, the cavalcades ar- 
riving from the mountains, the harnesses 
Jingling, the country-folks passing and re- 
passing, the convents tinkling, Carmes close 
at hand, Carmelites a little farther down 
the street, — the streams, the pretty shady 
walks among the hills, the pastoral valley 
where the goats and the cattle were brows- 
ing; it was all bright and sunshine and 
charming. Little Prissa in her big sun- 
bonnet, and Jack helping to push the per- 
ambulator, went up every morning to the 
Salut, along a road with shady trees grow- 
ing on either side, which led to some baths 
in the mountain. One day the children 
came home in much excitement, to say they 
had seen a horse in a chequed cotton dress- 
ing-gown, and with two pair of trowsers on. 
But their greatest delight of all was the 
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Spaniard of Bigorre with his pack.. Esther 
soon grew horribly tired of seeing him pa- 
rading about in a dress something between 
a brigand and a circus-rider, but Prissa and 
Jack never wearied, and the dream of their 
outgoing and incoming was to meet him. 
Prissa’s other dream of perfect happiness 
was drinking tea on the terrace at the 
Chalet with little Geoffry and Lucy and 
Lena Smith, where they all worshipped the 
Spaniard together, and told one another 
stories about the funny horse.and the little 

ig that tried to eat out of Lena’s hand. 

heir one trouble was that Mademoiselle 
Bouchon made them tell their adventures 
in French. At all events they could laugh 
in English, and she never found it out. 
Lady Mary would come out smiling while 
the tea was going on, and nod her kind cap- 
ribbons at them all. She was a portly and 
good-humoured person who did_ foolish 
things sometimes, and was fond of interfer- 
ing and trying to make people happy her 
own way. She had taken a fancy to Es- 
ther, and one day — ingenious Lady Mary 
—she said to herself, “I am sure this 
would do for poor Geoffry: he ought to 
marry. This was the very thing. Dear 
me, I wish he would come here for a day 
or two,” and she went back into her room 
and actually wrote to him to come. 

The two ladies went t& the service of 
the Carmes that evening. It was the fash- 
ion to go and listen for the voice of one of 
the monks. There was a bustle of company 
rustling in: smart people were coming u 
through the darkening streets ; old Frenc 
ladies protected by their little maids, arriv- 
ing with their “heures” in their hands; 
lights gleamed in the windows here and 
there, and in the chapel of the convent a 
blaze of wax and wick, and artificial flow- 
ers, and triumphant music. It was a lovely 
voice, thrilling beyond the others, pathetic 
with beautiful tones of subdued passionate 
expression. The Carme who sang to them 
was a handsome young man, very pale, 
with a black crisp beard: his head over- 
looked all the others as they came and went 
with their flaming tapers in mystic progres- 
sions. Was it something in the man’s voice, 
some pathetic cadence which recalled other 
tones to which Esther had listened once in 
her life, and that of late years she had 
scarcely dared to remember? Was it 
chance, was it fate, was it some strange pre- 
sentiment of his —— which made 
Esther begin to think of Rome, and of the 
days when she first knew Geoffry, and of 
the time before she married? As she 
thought of old days she seemed to see 
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Smith’s kind blue eyes looking at her, and 
to hear his voice sounding through the 
music. How often she had longed to see 
him — how well she. remembered him — 
the true heart, the good friend of her youth. 

Esther’s heart stirred with remembrances 
of things far far away from the convent and 
its prayers and fastings and penances. 
Penance and fastings and vigils — such 
things should be her portion, she thought, 
by rights; and it was with a pang of shame, 
of remorse, of bitter regret, and of fresh 
remorse for the pang itself, that she rose 
from her knees—the service over, the 
music silent, and wax-lights extinguished 
—and came out into the night with her 
friend. As they were walking up the street 
Lady Mary said quietly and unconsciously 
enough, though Esther started guiltily and 
hed herselt if she had been speaking her 
thoughts aloud — 

“Mrs Halbert, did you ever meet m 
husband’s cousin, Jeff Smith? I hear he 1s 
in the Pyrenees; I am writing to him to 
come and stay with us, he is such a good 
fellow.” 

Esther, if she had learnt nothing else 
since the old Roman days, had learnt at 
least to control herself and to speak quietly 
and indifferently, though her eyes suddenly 
filled with tears and there came a strange 
choking in her throat. Her companions no- 
ticed nothing as Mr. Halbert said, “ Yes, 
she had known him at Rome, but that she 
had not seen him for years.” 

“ Ah, then, you must renew your acquaint- 
ance,” Lady Mary said; adding, abruptly, 
“Do you know, I iene a Carmelite is going 
to make her profession next week : we must 
go These things are horrible, and yet they 
ascinate me somehow.” 

“ What a touching voice that was,” said 
Esther. “It affected me quite curiously.” 
To which Lady Mary replied, — 

“T remember that man last year: he has 
not had time to emaciate himself to a mum- 
my. He sat next me at the table-d’héte, and 
we all remarked him for being so handsome 
and pleasant, and for the quantities of cham- 
pagne he drank. There was a little quiet 
dark man his companion. They used to go 
out riding together, and sit listening to the 
music at the Thermes. There was 4 ball 
there one night, and I remember seeing the 
young fellow dancing with a beautiful Rus- 
sian princess.” 

“ Well?” said Esther, listening and not 
——- , 

“ Well, one day he didn’t come to dinner, 
and the little dark man sat next me alone. 
I asked after my neighbour; heard he had 
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left the place, but Marguérite — you know 
the bendotets chamber-maid — told me, un- 
der breath, that Jean had been desired to 
take the handsome gentleman’s portmanteau 
down on a truck to the convent of the 
Carmes; a monk had received it at the ‘a 
den door, and that was all she knew. Iam 
sure I recognized my friend to-night. He 
looked as if he knew me when he came 
round with the purse.” 

“ Poor thing,” said Mrs. Halbert, sighing. 
Esther came home to the hotel, flushed, 
with shining eyes, looking like she used to 
look ten years ago. She found Mrs. Pen- 
ton asleep in the sitting-room, resting her 
portly person upon the sofa. Olga was nod- 
ding solemnly over a dubious French novel. 
Mr. Penton was taking a nap behind his 
Galignani — the lamp was low. It all looked 
inexpressibly dull and commonplace after 
the glimpses of other lives which she had 
had that night. She seemed lifted above 
herself somehow by the strains of solemn 
music, by memories of tenderest love and 
hopeless separation, by dreams of what might 
have been, what had been before now, of 
the devotion which had triumphed over all 
the natural longings and aspirations of life. 
Could it be that these placid people were of 
the same race and make as herself and 
others of whom she had heard? Esther 
crept away to the room where her children 
were sleeping in their little cots with faith- 
ful old Spicer stitching by the light of a 
candle. As the mother knelt down by the 
girl’s little bed, a great burst of silent tears 
seemed to relieve her heart, and she cried 
= cried, she scarcely dared tell herself 
why. 


Have you ever seen a picture painted in 
black and in gold? Black-robed saints, St. 
Dominic and others, on a golden glory, 
are the only instances I can call to mind, 
except an Italian painter’s fancy of agolden- 


haired woman in her yellow damask robe, 
with a mysterious black back-ground behind 
her. She had a look of my heroine, though 
Esther Halbert is an ugly woman, and the 
picture is the likeness of one of those beau- 
tiful fair-haired Venetians whose beauty 
(while people are still saying that beaut 

fades away and perishes) is ours after all 
the centuries, and has been the munificent 
gift of Titian and his compeers, who first 
discerned it, to the unknown generations 
that were yet to be born and to admire. As 
one looks at the tender face, it seems alive, 
even now, and one wonders if there is light 
anywhere for the yellow lady. Can she see 
into that gloom of paint more clearly than 
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into the long gallery where the people are 
pacing and the painters are working.at their 
easels ?—or is she as blind as the rest of 
us? Does she gaze unconscious of all that 
surrounds her? Does she fancy herself only 
minute particles of oil and yellow ochre and 
— matter, never guessing that she is 
awhole, beautiful with sentiment, alive with 
feeling and harmony ? 

I daresay she is blind like the rest of us, 
as Esther was that Friday in July when she 
came hurrying through the midday sunshine, 
with her little son scampering beside her, 
hiding his head from the burning rays among 
her long folds of her black widow’s dress. 

At Bigorre, in the Pyernees, there is one 
little spot where the sun’s rays seem to burn 
with intenser heat — a yellow blaze of light 
amid black and sudden shade. It is a little 
Place leading to the Thermes. In it a black 
marble fountain flows, with a clear limpid 
stream, and a. Roman inscription still renders 
= for benefits received to the nymph of the 

ealing waters. Arched gates with marble 
corner-stones, windows closed and shuttered, 
form three sides of the little square; on the 
fourth there is a garden behind an iron 
railing, where tall hollyhocks nod their 
heads, catalpas flower and scent ‘the air, 
and great beds of marguérites and sad 
autumnal flowers lead to the flight of black 
marble steps in front of the house. 

Esther, hurrying along, did not stop to 
look or to notice. She was too busy shield- 
ing and helping little blinded Jack to 
skurry across the burning desert, as he called 
it. They reached the shady street at last. 
Jack emerged from his mother’s skirts, and 
Esther stopped, hesitated, and looked back 
across the place from which they had just 
come. Thesun was blinding and burning, 
great dazzling patches were in her eyes, and 
yet — It was absurd ; but she could not help 
thinking that she had seen some one as she 
crossed: a figure that she seemed to remem- 
ber seeing —rather to have seen, coming 
down the black marble steps of the house in 
the garden —a figure under an umbrella, 
which put her in mind of some one she had 
known. It was absurd: it was a fancy, an 
imagination ; it came to her from the foolish 
thoughts she had indulged in of late. And 
yet she looked to make sure that such 
was the case; and, turning her head, she 
Just saw in the distance a man dressed in 
white, as people dress in the Pyrenees, walk- 
ing under a big umbrella down the opposite 
street, which leads to the Baths. Wether 
smiled at her own fancies. An umbrella! why 
should not an umbrella awaken associations ? 

“Come along, mamma,” said Jack, who had 





seen nothing but the folds of his mother’s 
dress, and who was not haunted by associa- 
tions as yet. “ Céme along, mamma; don’t 
stop and think.” 

sther took Jack’s little outstretched paw 
into her long slim fingers, but as she walked 
along the shady side of the street — past 
the Moorish shop-fronts arched with black 
marble, with old women gossipping in 
the interiors, and while Jack stared at the 
passers by, at a monk plodding by with san- 
dalled feet, at a bath-woman balancing an 
enormous machine on her head, or longed as 
he gazed at the beautiful peaches and knitted 
wool-work piled on the shop ledges, Esther 
went dreaming back to ten years before, 
wishing, as grown-up people wish, not for 
the good things spread before them, but for 
those of years long gone by —for the fruit 
long since eaten, or rotten, or planted in 
the ground. 

“ Mammy, there’s the Spaniard. Oh! look 
at his legs,” said Jack, ‘they are all over 
ribbons.” And Esther, to please him, smiled 
and glanced at a bandy-legged mountebank 
disposing of bargains to two credulous Bri- 
tains. 

“Why, there’s uncle Penton come back,” 
Jack cried in great excitement ; “ he is buy- 
ing muffatees. Mammy, come and see what 
he has got,” cried Jack, trying to tug away 
his hand. 

“ Not now, dear,” said Esther. The slim 
fingers closed upon Jack’s little hand with 
too firm a grasp for him to escape, and he 
trudges on perforce. 

They had almost reached the hotel where 
they lived by this time. The great clock- 
tower round which it is built serves as a 
landmark and beacon. The place was all 
alive —jangling and jingling ; voices calling 
to one another, people passing and repassing 
along the wooden galleries, horses clamping 
in the court-yard. A riding-party had just 
arrived ; yellow, pink, red-capped serving- 
women were hurrying about, showing guests 
to their chambers or escorting them across 
the road to the dependencies of the house. 

As Esther and her little boy were walk- 
ing along the wooden gallery which led ‘to 
her rooms, they met Masters, Mrs. Penton’s 
maid, who told them with a sniff that her 
mistress was in the drawing-room. 

“Was Mrs. Penton tired after her jour- 
ney last night?” Esther asked. “I was 
sorry not to be at home to receive her, but 
I did not expect you till to-day.” 

“ No wonder she’s exhausted,” said Mas- 
ters; not a cup of tea have we ‘ad since we 
left on Tuesday-week. They wanted me to 
take some of their siroppy things. I shan’t 
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be sorry to see Heaton Place again, I 


know.” 

Masters was evidently much put out, and 
Esther hurried on to the sitting-room, where 
she found Mrs. Penton lying down as usual, 
and Olga, in a state of excitement, altering 
the feathers in her hat. 

“ How d’ye do, dear ?” said Mrs. Penton. 
“ We are come back again.” 

“ We have had a most interesting excur- 
sion,” said Olga, coming up to kiss her sis- 
ter-in-law. “I wish you had cared to leave 
the children, Esther. You might have visit- 
ed the Lac d’Oo, and that most remarka- 
ble ruin, St. Bertrand de Comminges. In 
Jamieson’s Lives of ” — 

“ We met such a nice person,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Penton. “ He came to Bigorre with 
us in another carriage, but by the same road. 
He knows you, Esther, and he and Olga 
made great friends. They got on capitally 
over the cathedral, and he kindly fetched the 
Murray for us. We had left it on the table 
in the salle-d-manger, and were really afraid 
we had lost it.” And Mrs. Penton rambled 


on for a whole half hour, unconscious that 
no one was listening to her. 

Esther had turned quickly to Olga, and 
asked who this was who knew her. 

“Oh, I daresay you don’t remember the 
name,” said Olga, rather 


consciously. 
“ Smith — Mr. Smith of Garstein. He told 
me he had known you at Rome, before he 
came into his property.” 

“ Did he say that ?” said Esther, flushing 
a little. 

“ Or before you married, I really don’t re- 
member,” said Olga. “ We had a great deal 
of conversation, and persuaded him to come 
back to Bigorre.” 

“ It’s so hot at twelve o'clock,” Mrs. Pen- 
ton was going on; “and parasols are quite 
insufficient. Are you fond of extreme heat, 
Esther ; Charles says that Lady Kiddermin- 
ster, summer and winter, always carries a 
fan in her pocket, they are very convenient 
when they double up, and take less” — 

“What sort of looking person is Mr. 
Smith ?” Esther asked, with a little effort. 

“ Distinguished-looking, certainly : a long 
red beard, not very tall, but broadly built, 
and a vtry pleasant gentlemanlike manner. 
You shall see him at the table-d’héte to-day ; 
he promised to join us. In fact,” said Olga, 
“he proposed it himself.” 

#“T heard him,” said Mrs. Penton, placid- 
ly. “Olga, I think you have made another 
conquest. I remember” &c. 

Poor Esther could not wait any longer to 
hear Mrs. Penton’s reminiscences, or Olga’s 
self-congratulations ; she went away quickly 
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with Jack to her own room, and got her lit- 
tle Prissa into her lap, and made her put her 
two soft arms round her neck and love her. 
“ Mamma, why are you crying ? ” said Jack ; 
“we are both quite well, and we have been 
very good indeed, lately. Madame Bouchon 
says I am her pretty mari. I shan’t marry 
her though. I shall marry Lena when I'ma 
man.” 

Esther dressed for dinner in her black 
gauze gown, and followed the others to her 
usual place at the long, crowded table. Her 
hands were cold, and she clasped them 
together, reminding herself by a gentle 
pressure that she must be quiet and com- 

ed, and give no sign that she remem- 

ered the past. She no longer wore her 
widow’s cap, only a little piece of lace 
in her hair, in which good old Spicer 
took a pride as she pinned uP the thick 
braids. Her grey eyes were looking up 
and down a little frightened and anxiously : 
but there was no one she had ever seen be- 
fore, and she sat down with a sigh of re- 
lief; only in another minute, somehow, 
there was a little stir, and Olga said,— 
“ Esther, would you make room,” and popped 
down beside her; and then Esther, looking 
up, saw that her sister-in-law was signing 
to some one to come into the seat next be- 
yond her. Some one in this case means 
the particular person, and there he was. 
Esther had been nervous and excited, but 
she was suddenly quite herself again. 
Smith took his place, he bent forward, and 
his eyes met Esther's, and he me out. his 
hand. Is it my old Esther? he thought, 
with a thrill of secret delight at meeting 
her at last; while Esther as she put out her 
slim fingers said to herself, Is this my old 
friend? and she looked wistfully to see 
whether she could read his kind, _ heart, 
stamped in his face as of yore. They were 
both quite: young people again for five 
minutes, and Olga attributed the laughter 
and high spirits of her neighbour to the 
charms of her own conversation. Esther 
said not one word, did not eat, did not 
drink, but was in a sort of dream. 

After dinner they all got up, and went 
and stood in one of the wooden galleries, 
watching the lilac and — as it rippled 
over the mountains, the Bedat, the Pic du 
Midi. And so this was all, and the long- 
looked-for meeting was over. Esther 
thought it was so simple, so natural, she 
could hardly believe that this was what she 
had hoped for and dreaded so long. There 
was Smith, scarcely changed, —a little 
altered in manner = , with a beard 
which improved him, but that was all. 
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the little tricks of voice and of manner, so 
familiar once, were there; it was himself. 
She was glad, and yet it was not all glad- 
ness. did he not come up to his old 
friend ? hy did he not notice or speak 
to her? Why did he seem so indifferent ? 
Why did he talk so much to the others, so lit- 
tle to her? Esther was confused, disappointed, 
and grieved. And yet it was no wonder. 
She thought she of all people had least 
right to expect much from him. She was 
leaning over the side of the gallery, Olga 
stood next to her in. her white dress, with 
the light of the sunset in her raven black 
hair, and Smith was leaning against one of 
the wooden pillars, and talking to Olga. 
He glanced from the raven black hair to 
the gentle bent head beyond. But he went 
on talking to Olga. Esther felt a little 
lonely, a little deserted. She was used to 
the feeling, but she sighed, and turned 
away with a little impatient movement from 
the beautiful lilac glow. A noisy, welcome 
comfort was in store for her. ith a burst 
of childish noise and laughter, Prissa and 
Jacky came rushing up the gallery, and 
jumped upon her with their little eager 
arms wide open. 

“Come for a walk, a little, little short 
walk, please, mammy,” said Jack. And 
Esther kissed him, and said yes, if he would 
fetch her hat and her gloves, and her 
shawl. 

_ As she was going, Smith came up hesitat- 
ing, and said, not looking her full in the 


ee, — 


“Thada “9 4 from my cousin, to beg 


ou to look in there this evening. Miss 
albert has kindly promised to come.” 
And Esther also, be ing up with a re- 
proachful glance he thought, apswered very 
quietly she would try to come after her 
walk. He watched her as she walked away 
down the long gallery with her children 
clinging to her side; and all the sunset 
lights and shadows falling upon them as 
they went. “What a pretty picture it 
es,” he said to Miss Halbert. 
._ “Pm so glad you think Esther nice-look- 
Ing, said a. “It is not everybody who 
does. Shall we take a stroll towards the 
music, Mr. Smith? . . . 
Esther had no heart for the music and 
company, and wandered away into a coun- 
road. All the fields of broad Indian- 
corn leaves were glowing as the three 
passed along: low bright streaks lay be- 
ond the western plains, and a still evening 
e ze came blowing and gently stirring 
€ flat green leaves. Jacky and Prissa 
Were chattering to one another. Esther 
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could not speak very much; her heart was 
too full. as she glad— was she sad? 
What had she expected? Was this the 
meeting she had looked for so long? “He 
might have spoken one word of kindness, 
he might have said something more than 
that mere How do you do? Of course he 
was indifferent— how could it be other- 
wise? but he might have shammed a little 
interest,” poor Esther thought; “only a 
very little would have satisfied me.” 

It was quite dark when she reached Lad 
Mary’s, after seeing her children to bed. 
Olga, and Mr. Penton, and Smith were there 
already, and Lady Lucy was singing, when 
Esther came into the great bare dark room. 
The young lady was singing a little French 
song in the dimness, with a pathetic, pleas- 
ant tune, — “Si tu savais,” its name was. 
She gave it with charming expression, and 
when she had finished, they were all silent 
for a moment or two, until Lady Mary be- 
gan to bustle about and to pour out the tea. 

“Take this to Mrs. Halbert, Geoffry,” 
she said, “and tell her about my scheme 
for to-morrow, and persuade her to come.” 

Smith brought the tea as he was bid. 

“We all want to go over to Grippe, if 
you will come too,” he said. 

He looked down kindly at her as he 
spoke, and the poor foolish woman . flushed 
up with pleasure as she ager to join them. 
She. was sorry afterwards when she, and 
Olga, and Mr. Penton walked home togeth- 
er through the dark streets. 

“T wonder whether Mr. Smith means to 
join all our excursions,” said Miss Halbert. 
“ ] just mentioned my wish to see Grippe, 
and he jumped at it directly.” 

But Esther felt a chill somehow as Mr. 
Penton answered, — 

“ Certainly, I—a— remarked it, Olga ; 
an are not —perhaps aware that you 

ave attractions —to a—no common de- 
gree. Mr. Smith has certainly —a— dis- 
covered them.” 

Poor Esther ! it seemed hard to meet her 
old friend at last, only to see how little he 
remembered her ; and yet she thought all is 
as it should be; and with my Jacky and 
my Prissa to love, 1 am not to be pitied. 
Still, there was a strange ache in her heart 
next morning, when they all assembled af- 
ter the early breakfast: she could not feel 
cheery and unconscious like Lady Mary, or 
conscious and flattered like Olga. The 
children in their clean cotton frocks were 
in raptures, and so far Esther was happy. 

The road to Grippe is along a beautiful 
mossy — with a dashing stream foaming 
over the pebbles, and little farms and home- 
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steads dotting the smooth green slopes. 
Olga and Smith were on horseback; Pen- 
ton was also bumping majestically along 
upon a huge bay horse; Esther and Lady 

ary, and the Smith children and her own, 
were packed away into a big carriage with 
Malle. Bouchon, and little Geoffry Smith 
on the box. The children were in a state 
of friskiness which seriously alarmed the 
two mammas. They seemed to have at 
least a dozen little legs a-piece. Their 
screams of laughter reached the equestri- 
ans, who were keeping up a somewhat 
solemn conversation upon the beauties 
of nature, and the cultivation of Indian 
corn: Geoffry wondered what all the fun 
might be, and Olga remarked that the chil- 
dren were very noisy, and that Esther cer- 
“7, spoilt little Jack. 

“Lady Kidderminster strongly advises 
his being sent to a preparatory school,” 
said Penton, with a jog between each word ; 
while Smith looked up at the blue sky, then 
down into the green valley, and forgot all 
about them, trying to catch the tones of the 
woman he,had loved. 

The chalet was a little rough unfinished 
place at the foot of the Pic: the horses were 
put up, and the excursionists got down; 
they all drank milk in clean wooden bowls, 


crowded round the wood fire, and peeped 
at the rough workmen and shepherds who 
were playing cards in the next compart- 
ment — room it could not be called, for the 
walls were only made of bars of wood at a 


certain distance from each other. The 
children’s delight at seeing all over the 
house at once was unbounded. Jacky 
slipped his hand between the wooden bars, 
and insisted on shaking hands with a great 
rough road-maker in a sheepskin, who 
smiled kindly at the little fellow’s advances. 
Lady Mary was very much disappointed 
and — to see the small result of her 
kindly schemes. It was unbelievable that 
Geo y should prefer that great, uninterest- 
ing, self-conscious Miss Halbert, to her gen- 
tle and tender little widow; and yet it was 
only tooevident. What could be the reason 
of it? She looked from one to the other. 
Esther was sitting by the fire on a low wood- 
en stool. She seemed a little sad, a little 
drooping. The children were laughing 
about her as usual; and she was holding a 
big wooden bowl full of milk, from which 
they sipped when they felt inclined. The 
firelight just caught the golden tints in her 
brown, thick hair; her hat was on the floor 
at her feet; little Prissa —like her, and not 
like her — was peeping over her shoulder. 
It was a pretty picture: the flame, the 
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rough and quaint simplicity of the place, 
seemed to give it a sort of idyllic grace. 
As for Smith, he was standing at the pane- 
less windows looking out at the view: all 
the light was streaming through his red 
beard. It was a straight and well-set fig- 
ure, Lady Mary thought; he looked well 
able to take care of himself and of her poor 
gentle Esther, too. He was abstracted — 
evidently thinking of something besides the 
green valleys and pastures—could it, 
could it be that odious affected woman stuck 
up in an attitude in the middle of the room 
who was the object of his dreams ? 

An old jumble of past, present, and fu- 
ture was running through Geoffry’s mind, 
as he looked out of the hole in the wall, and 
speculated upon what was going to happen 
to him here in this green pasture-land by 
the side of the cool waters. Were they 
waters of comfort — was happiness his own 
at last? somewhat sadly he thought to him- 
self that it was not now what it would have 
been ten years ago. He could look at the 
happiest future with calmness. It did not 
dazzle and transport him as it would have 
done in former times — he was older, more 
indifferent: he had seen so many things 
cease and finish, so many fancies change, 
he had awakened from so many vivid 
dreams, that now perhaps he was still 
dreaming; life had only become a light 
sleep, as it were, from which he often start- 
ed and seemed to awaken. Even Esther . 

what did it all mean? did he 
love her less now that he had seen her, and 
found her unchanged, sweeter if possible — 
and he could not help thinking it — not 
indifferent ? Would the charm vanish with 
the difficulties, as the beauty of a landscape 
ends where the flat and prosperous plains 
begin. He did not think so— he thought 
so — he loved her— he mistrusted her ; he 
talked to Olga, and yet he could not keep 
his eyes from following Esther as she came 
and went. All she said, all she did, seemed 
to him like some sort of music which modu- 
lates and changes from one harmonious 
thing to another. A solemn serenity, a 
sentiment of wordless emotion was hers, 
and withal, the tender waywardness and | 
gentle womanliness which had always seem- 
ed to be part of her. She was not hand- 
some now, any more than she had ever been 
—the plain lines —the heavy hair — the 
deep-set eyes were the same — the same as 
those eyes Smith could remember in Ro- 
man gardens, in palaces with long echoing 
galleries, looking at him through imploring 
tears on the Pincian Hill. They had haunt- 
ed him for seven years since he first caught 
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the trick of watching to see them brighten. 
Now, they brightened when the two little 
dark-headed children came running to her 
knee. Raphael could find no subject that 

leased him better. Smith was no R hael, 

ut he, too, thought that among all. the 
beautiful pictures of daily life there is no 
combination so simple, so touching as that 
of children who are clinging about their 
mother. And these pictures are to be seen 
everywhere and in every clime and place; 
no galleries are needed, no price need be 
paid; the background is of endless variety, 
the sun shines, and the mother’s face bright- 
ens, and all over the world, perhaps, the 
children come running into her arms. 
White arms or dusky, bangled or braceleted, 
or scarred with labour, they open, and the 
little ones, clasped within loving. walls, feel 
they are safe. 

Guite oblivious of some observation of Miss 
Halbert’s, Smith suddenly left his window 
and walked across to the fire, and warmed 
his hands, and said some little word to Es- 
ther, who was still sitting on her low seat. 
She was hurt and annoyed by his strange 
constraint and distance of manner. She an- 
swered coldly, and got up by a sudden im- 
et and walked away to where Lady 

ary was standing cutting bread-and-but- 
ter for the children. “ Decidedly,” thought 
the elder lady, “ things are going wrong. I 
will ask Geoffry to-night what he thinks of 
my widow.” “Iam a fool for my pains,” 
Geoffry thought, standing by the fire, “and 
she is only a hard-hearted flirt after all.” 

He was sulky and out of temper all the 
way back. In vain did Olga ransack her 
brain, and produce all her choicest plati- 
tude for his entertainment. In vain Pen- 
ton recalled his genteelest reminiscences. 
Smith answered civilly, it is true, but briefly 
and constrainedly. He was a fool to: have 
come, to have fancied that such devotion as 
his could be appreciated or understood by a 
woman who had shown herself once already 
faithless, fickle, unworthy. Smith forgot, 
in his old humility and mistrust of himself, 
that he, too, had held back, made no ad- 
vance, kept aloof, and waited to be sum- 
moned. 

Geoffry had the good habit of rising early, 
and setting out for long walks across the 
hills before the great heat came to scorch 
up all activity. The water seemed to sparkle 
more brightly than later in the day. The 
flowers glistened with: fresh dew. Opal 


morning lights, with refractions of loveliest | i 


colour, painted hills and brooks, the water- 
Plants, the fields where the women were 
working already, and the slippery moun- 
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tain-sides where the pine-trees grew, and 
the flocks and goats with their tinkling 
bells were grazing. It was a charming med- 
ley of pastoral sights and scent and fresh 
air : shadows trembling and quivering, birds 
fluttering, green thrilling with colour, the 
clear-cut ridges of the ‘hills, clear waters 
bubbling among reeds and creeping plants 
and hanging ferns, among which beautiful 
dragon-flies were darting. Smith had been 
up to the top of the Bedat, and was coming 
down into civilized life again, when he stop- 
” for an instant to look at the bubbling 

rook which was rushing along its self-made 
ravine, some four or five feet below the wind- 
ing path ; a field lay beyond it, and farther 
still, skirting the side of a hill, the pretty lime- 
tree walk which leads to the baths in the 
mountain. Smith, who had been thinking 
matters over as he stumbled down the steep 
pathway, and settling that it was too late — 
she did not care for him — he had ceased 
caring for her— best go, and leave things 
as they were — suddenly came upon a group 
which touched and interested him, and made 
him wonder whether, after all, prudence 
and good sense were always the wisest and 
the most prudent of things. In the middle 
of the stream some thousand years ago, a 
great rock had rolled down from the heights 
above, and sunk into the bed of the stream, 
with the water rushing and bubbling all 
round it, and the water-lilies floating among 
the ripples... . Perched on the rock, like 
the naiad of the stream, was Esther, with 
Jack and Prissa clinging close to her, and 
sticking long reeds and water-leaves into 
her hair. The riverkin rushed away, twist- 
ing and twirling and disappearing into 
green. The leaves and water-plants sway- 
ed with the ripples, the children wriggled 
on their narrow perch, while Esther, with a 
book in her hand, and a great green umbrel- 
la, looked, bright, and kind, and happy. 

“ Cousin Jeff, cousin Jeff!” cried little 
Jack, in imitation of the little Smiths, 
“come into the steamer, there’s lots of 
room. 

“How d’ye do?” said her mother, still 
bright, and kind, and happy. 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Undine ?” said 
Smith, brightening and coming to the water’s 
edge. 

As Smith walked back to his breakfast, 
he thought to himself — “ If she would but 

ive me one little sign that she liked me, 
T think —I think I could not help speak- 
in 


o,” . 


“And Lady Mary, who had her little talk 
out with her coustn after breakfast, discov- 
ered, to her great surprise, that what she 
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had thought of as a vague possibility some 
day, very far off, a 2 oe ible, and 
might be near at hand after all. She did 
not say much to Smith, and he did not guess 
how much she knew of all that was passing in 
his mind. “ He will go away, he will never 
come forward unless Esther meets him half 
way,” the elder lady thought to herself, as 
he left the room; and she longed to speak 
to Esther, but she could not summon cour- 
age, though opportunity was not wanting. 

They were standing in the balcony of the 
chalet that very afternoon, watching the 
people go by: first one child went away, 
then another, and at last Lady Mary and 
Esther were left alone. “ Look at that team 
of oxen dragging the great trunk of the 
trees,” said Lady Mary ; “ how picturesque 
the peasant people are in their mountain 
dress |” 

“The men look so well in their bérets,” 
Esther said; “what a fine-looking young 
fellow that is who is leading the cart. How 
much prettier and more picturesque the 
blue and red caps are than our chimney-pot 
hats. There is Mr. Smith crossing the street 
— he would look very well in a béret, with 
his long red beard.” 

“ Certainly he would,” said Lady Mary ; 


fortunately, there appears no chance of any- 
thing so refreshing. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrra Penton. 


To which Smith, who was rather bewild- 
ered, briefly answered that he should be 
delighted to join them at the station at two. 
The station was all alive with country folks, 
in their quaint pretty dresses, berets, red 
caps, brown hoods, and snooded gay-coloured 
kerchiefs, and red cloaks like ladies’ opera- 
cloaks. The faces underneath all these 
bright trappings were sad enough, with 
brown wistful eyes, and pinched, worn 
cheeks. Ruskin has written of mountain 
gloom and mountain glory, and in truth the 
dwellers among the hills seem to us, who 
live upon the plain, sad: and somewhat 
oppressed. 

Smith looked here and there for his party, 
and discovered at last, rather to his dismay, 
Olga, her sister and her brother-in-law, sit- 
ting on a bench together. Then Esther had 
not come after all; he felt inclined to esca 
and go back to the town, but Olga caught 
sight of him too, and graciously beckoned. 





“ Mrs. Halbert?s not coming, I am afraid ?” 
said Smith, shaking hands with them. 


and then she suddenly added, “ Esther,| “Esther, do you mean ?” asked Mrs Pen- 


would you do me afavour? They have been ton. “ She was here a minute ago. Jacky 
talking of going to the fair at Tarbes to- | took her to look at a pig. — Was it a pig or 


morrow. I shall be obliged to stay at home 


with my husband and Lucy. Would you |° 


bring Geoffry a U®ret, and give it to him, 
and make him wear it? I know you will if 
I ask you.” 
“ A red, or ablue one?” said Esther, 
smiling. 
“ The nicest you can get,” said Lady Ma- 
“ Thank you very much indeed.” 
Lady Kidderminster, who must have em- 
loyed her time well while she was in the 
yrenees, “ had been very much struck by 


a goat, Olga? I didn’t notice.” 

Mrs. Penton’s naive remarks gave Smith 
a little trouble sometimes, and he could not 
always suppress a faint smile. Fortunately 
Esther came up at this moment, and it was 
not perceived. 

Esther at one time had not meant to come, 
but she could not resist the children’s en- 
treaties, or trust them to the Pentons alone. 
She was weary and dispirited ; she had passed 
a wakeful, feverish night. How or when or 
where it began, she did not know, but she 





Tarbes,” Mr. Penton declared. “It is | was conscious now that in her heart of hearts 
pleasantly situated,” Murray says, “on the | she had looked to meet Geoflry again some 
clear Adour, in the midst of a fertile plain | day and hoped and believed that he would 
in full view of the Pyrenees. Public walks | be unchanged. But she now saw that it 
contribute to the public health and recrea- | was not so— he liked her only as he liked 
tion. The market-people, in their various other people, with that kindly heart of his— 
costumes, are worth seeing.” ‘no thought of what had been, occurred to 
Geoffry Smith received a short note from | him. He might be a friend, a pleasant ac- 
Mrs. Penton two mornings after the Grippe quaintance, but the friend of old, . never, 
expedition. It ran as follows : — ‘never again. How foolish she had been, 
how ee ae ee oo at 

: . | nine-and-twenty Esther could blush like a 

Dear Mr. Surrn, —Mr. Penton is making | Ot think how she had thought of Geoflty. 


an excursion to Tarbes to-day. We start at - 
two. so that we may not miss our lunch, as it | Se whose heart should be her children’s 
’ A, ’ 


is not safe to trust to chance for it, and we | ly; she who had rejected his — 
should be much pleased for you to join us after, | When it might have been hers; she who ha 
but in case of rain we should give it up. Un-| been faithless and selfish and remorseful so 
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long—she was glad almost to suffer now, 
she was so angry and vexed with herself. 
In future she thought she would try to be 
brave and more simple: she would love her 
darlings and live for them; and perha 
some day it might*be in her power to do 
something for him — to do him some service 
—and when they were very old a le, she 
would tell him perhaps how truly she had 
been his friend all her life. 

The sun was blazing and burning up ev- 
erything. The train stopped at a bridge, 
and they all got down from their carriages, 
and set off walking towards the market. 
Squeak, chatter, jingle of bells, screaming of 
babies, pigs and pigs and pigs, pretty grey 
oxen, with carts yoked to their horns, priests, 
acrowd assembled round an old woman with 
with a sort of tripod, upon which you placed 
your foot for her to blacken and smarten 
your shoes; mantillas, green and red um- 
brellas, rows of patient-looking women, with 
sad eyes, holding their wares in their hands, 
scraggy fowls, small little pears, a cabbage, 
perhaps brought from over the mountain, a 
few potatoes in a shabby basket ;— the 
scarcity and barrenness struck Smith very 
sadly. Esther was quite affected ; she was 
emptying her purse and putting little pieces 
right and left into the small thin hands of 
the children. They passed one stall where a 
more prosperous-looking couple — commer- 
cants from Toulouse— were disposing of 
piles of blue and red Pyrenean caps. Esther 
stopped and called Jack to her, and tried a 
little red béret on his dark curly head, and 
kissed her little son as she did so. She had not 
seen Smith, who was close behind her with 
Olga, who smiled at the pretty picture. 
Miss Halbert, soon after leaving the railway 
carriage, had complained of fatigue, and 
taken poor Geoffry firmly but gently by the 
arm, with a grasp which it was impossible to 
elude. Esther scarcely noticed them: she 
walked on with her children as usual, and 
her motherly heart was melting over the 
little wan babies, whose own mothers found 
itso hard a struggle to support them. They 
were lying in the vegetable-baskets on the 
ground, slung on to their mothers’ backs, 
and staring with their dark round eyes. 
Some of the most flourishing among them 
had little smart caps, with artificial flowers, 
tied under their chins. After buying Jack’s 
beret, Mrs. Halbert seemed to hesitate, and 
then making up her mind she asked for an- 
other somewhat larger, which she paid for, 
and then turned to Smith with her old bright 
look and gave it to him, saying, — 

“IT think you would look very well in a 
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béret, Mr. Smith— don’t you like a blue 
one best ?”» , 

Smith wore his beret all day ; but Olga the 
inevitable held him, and would not let him 
go. Esther thought it a little hard, only she 
was determined not to think about it. They 
wandered for hours through the bare burn- 
ing streets. There seemed to be no shade: 
the brooks sparkled, bright blazing flowers 
grew in gardens, the houses were close-shut- 
tered, scarcely any one was to be seen; 
little bright-plumaged birds came and drank 
at the streams, and flew away stirring the 
dust. The children got tired and cross, and, 
weary ; the elders’ spirits sank. Some one, 
standing at the doorway, told them of a 
park, which sounded shady and refreshing, 
and where they thought they would wait for 
their train. The road lay along a white 
lane with a white wall on either side, and 
dusty poplars planted at regular intervals. 
Esther tried to cheer the children, and to 
tell them stories as well as she could in the 
clouds of dust. 
husband, Olga hung heavily upon Geoffry’s 
aching arm. “He might come and help me 
with the children.” Esther thought he 
would have done so once. They reached 
the gates of the park at last. It was like 
utter desolation enclosed behind iron rail- 
ings —so it seemed, at least, to the poor 
mother: ragged shrubs, burning sun, weeds 
and rank grass growing along the neglected 
gravel walks. There was a great white 
museum or observatory in the middle to 
which all these gravel paths converged ; 
and there was — yes, at last —there was a 
gloomy-looking clump of laurel and fir trees, 
where she thought she might perhaps find 
some shade for Jack and for Prissa. As 
she reached the place, it was all she could 
do not to burst out crying, she was so tired, 
so trouble!, and every minute the dull ach- 
ing at her heart seemed to grow worse and 
worse. Poor Esther! ‘The others came up 
and asked her if she would not like to see 
the view from the observatory; but she 
shook her head, and said she was tired, and 
should stay where she was, and they all 
went away and left her. One French lady 
went by in her slippers, with a faded Indian 
scarf, and an old Leghorn hat, discoursing 
as she went to some neglected-looking 
children, — 

“ Savez-vous, ma fille, que vous faites des 
grimaces; ce n’est pas joli, mon enfant, 
il faut vous surveiller, mon Héléne. Les 
grimaces ne se font pas dansla bonne so- 
ciété. Le parc est vaste.” . . . she continu- 
ed, changing the subject; her voice dwin- 


Mrs. Penton clung to her . 
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dled away into the arid, burning distance, 
and the desolation seemed greater than 
ever. ... . It seemed to Esther as if hours 
and hours had passed since the others had 
left her. 

“T have some good news for you,” said 
Smith, cheerfully, appearing from behind 
the laurels. “ Mrs. Halbert, we have only 
_ time to — —— Come, Jack, 

’m going to be your horse; get up on m 
back,” a Geotfry set off cole with 
the delighted Jack, just as Olga appeared 
in search of him. 
. _ Esther and Prissa set off running too, and 
the Pentons followed as best they could. 

The little station was again all alive and 
crowded by peasants and countrywomen, 
Spanish bandits with their packs, three En- 
glish tourists in knickerbockers. Smith 
met them with Jack capering at his side, 
and swinging by his new friend’s hand, — 

“JT have taken the tickets,” he said. 
“ Thank goodness, we have done with Tar- 
bes. What a beastly hole it is.” 

“IT am surprised,” Penton remarked, 
“that Lady Kidderminster should have had 
such a high opinion of the —a— place. 
She particularly mentioned an amphithea- 
tre of which I can gain no information.” 

“ Oh, dear! we shall never get in in time 
for the table-d’héte,” faintly gasped Mrs. 
Penton, sinking into a seat, “ and the dinner 
will be over.” 

The benches were full, and they were all 
obliged to disperse here and there as they 
could find places. Esther perched herself 
upon a packing-case, with little Prissa half 
asleep on her knee. What a dreary day 
she had spent — she gave asigh of relief to 
think it was over. 

“Have you room here for Jack?” said 
Geoffry, coming up. “ He won’t own he is 
tired.” .... * 

“ Come, my son,” said Esther, putting her 
arm round the boy, and pulling him up be- 
side her. “You have been very good to 
Jack, Mr. Smith,” she said, with an upward 
look of her clear eyes. 

Smith looked at her. 

“It seems very strange,” he said, with a 
sudden emotion, “to meet you again like 

. this. I sometimes wonder whether it isindeed 
you and me, or quite different people.” 

“I thought,” said Esther, “ you had for- 
gotten that we had ever been friends, Mr. 
Smith.” : : 

“T thought you had forgotten it,” said 
Smith, very crossly. There was a jar in his 
voice —there was a mist before her eyes. 
She was tired, vexed, over-done. Poor 
Esther suddenly burst into tears. 


“My dear, my dear, don’t cry,” said | 





Smith. “What can I say to beg your par- 

don? you should have known me better — 
ou”... 

™ I cannot understand about that amphi- 

theatre,” said Mr. Penton, coming up. 

“ Murray, you see, does not allude to it.” 

“Why don’t you go and ask the man 
at the ticket-office?” said Smith, author- 
itatively, and Penton, rather bewildered, 
obeyed. 

“T was a little afraid of you,” said Smith, 
“when I first saw you. I tried to keep 
away, but I could not help myself, and came. 
I should have gone to the end of the worl 
if you had been there. I have never chang- 
ed — never forgotten. I love you as I have 
always loved you. Dear Esther, say some- 
thing tome; put me out of this horrible sus- 
pense ”— 

“What a fearful crowd; how it does 
crush one,” said Mrs. Penton, suddenly ap- 

earing. ‘Can you tell me where Charles 
as hidden himself? He put my eau-de- 
Cologne in his pocket, and really in this 
crowd” .... 

Esther could not answer. She was bend- 
ing over Prissa, and trying to hide her tears. 
Smith politely pointed out the ticket-office 
to Mrs. Penton, and then, with great grav- 
ity, turned his back upon the lady, and took 
Esther’s hand, and said with his kind voice, 
“ Dear Esther, once you used not to be afraid 
of telling me what you thought. Won’t you 
speak tome now? Indeed I am the same 
as I was then.” 

“ And I am not the same?” said Esther 
smiling, with her sweet face still wet with 
tears; and with a tender Esther-like im- 

ulse she took her children’s two little 
ands and put them into Geoffry’s broad 
palm. 

Geoffry understood her, though he did 
not know all she meant. The Pentons 
joined them again, and the train came up, 
and the others wearily sank into their 
places, but Mrs. Halbert’s fatigue was gone. 
All the way back neither Smith nor Esther 
spoke one word to each other. The sun 
was setting: all the land was streaming 
with light; the stars were beginning to 
shine behind the hills when they got back 
to Bigorre. 

“Will you come for a walk?” said 
Smith, as he left Esther at the door of the 
inn; and in the evening he came for her; 
and, though Olga looked puzzled and not 
over-pleased, Esther put on her hat, and 
said, — 

“Tam ready, Mr. Smith.” And they 
went out together without any explana- 
tion. 

They went up the pretty lime-tree walk 
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which leads to the baths of the Salut. Peo- 
ple were sitting in the dark on the benches 

ing in low evening whispers. Priests 
were taking their recreation, and pacing 
up and down in groups. From the valley 
below came an occasional tinkle of goats’ 
bells, a fresh smell of wild thyme, a quiz- 
zing of crickets. The wain was moving 
over the hill-side, the lights twinkled from 
the houses in the town; and Smith and Es- 
ther talked and talked, counting over the 
fears, the doubts, and the perplexities of 
the last few days. Now, for the first time, 
Esther felt a comfort and security which 
had never been hers before, — not even in 
the first early days of her marriage; not 
since the time when she bade Smith farewell 
on the Pincio. It seemed to her now as if 
all care for the future, all bewilderment and 
uncertainty, were over. Here was the 
faithful friend once more ready to do bat- 
tle for her with the difficulties of life: ready 
to shield, and to serve, and encourage to 
decide, —to tell her what was right; and 
poor Esther had long felt that to her deci- 
sion was like a great pain and impossibility. 
But here was Smith to advise, and it 
seemed to her as if troubles and difficulties 
became like strong places now that he was 
there. His manner of looking at life was 
unlike that of the people among whom she 
had been living: he seemed to see thin 
from a different level, and yet she felt as if 
he only saw clearly, and that everything he 
said was right and true. Some people seem 
by intuition to see only truth and right; 
others must needs work it out by failing and 
sorrow. They realize truth by the pain of, 
what is false, honour through dishonov’s 
right by wrongs repented of with biter 
pangs. And Esther had long felt that this 
was‘her fate. She did not realise al that 
she understood later,—only she felt it 
somehow ; she drifted into a peacful calm, 
and, thankful, she seemed suslenly and 
unawares to be gliding throug’ still waters 
after the tempest. ‘ 

When she awoke in the morning she 
knew that he was near at Gand; she heard 
his kind voice, and the children’s prattle 
down in the courtyard delow. Later in the 
day he would come up to see her, and they 
talked over old days, and the new days 
seemed to shine with a sudden gleam now 
that he had come into them; the dull hours 
went more swifly, the sky seemed brighter ; 
evening came full of sweet tones, mysteri- 
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ous lights, and peace and perfume; people 
— by seemed strolling, too, in a golden 

atitude. They, too, Esther fancied, sure- 
ly must feel the sweetness and depth of the 
twilight. The morning came with a bright 
flash, not dawning with a great weight of 

ain and listlessness as before. In the hot 

Gane of the mid-day sun Geoffry would 
come into the shaded room where the 
women were sitting at work by the win- 
dow. 

It was, indeed, to him like a memory of 
old times, to be sitting with Esther at an 
open window, with the shadows of the 
orange-trees lying on the floor where the 
shade of the awning did not reack. Jack 
liked playing with the shadows, putting his 
little leg out into the sunshine, and pulling 
it back, to try and cheat the light and car- 
ry some away; but Prissa «her grown-up 
name was to be Priscilla) Aked best sitting 
quietly on her mother’s knee, and, as it 
were, staring at the sories she told her 
with great round eyes The story broke off 
abruptly when Smith came in, and another 
tale eda It seemed like a dream to poor 
Geoffry to find Mmself sitting there, with 
Esther, at an oven window, with the sounds 
and the sunstine without, sounds of horses 
at the water of the water rushing, of voices 
calling to each other, of sudden bursts of 
bells fron the steeples of Bagnéres de 
Bigorre. It seemed to him almost as if all 
the yzars were not, and he was his old self 
agaa. Can you fancy what it was to him 
afer his long waiting, long resignation, long 
Jopelessness, to find himself suddenly in 

ort, as it were, with his wish there before 

im and almost within his grasp. Death, 
indifference, distance, other men and wo- 
men, years, forgetfulness, chance, and hu- 
man frailty, had all been between them and 
divided them, and now all these things sur- 
mounted, like a miracle these two seemed 
to be brought together again, only divided 
by a remembrance. 

Some things seem so familiar, so. natural, 
that though they befall us only once or twice 
in a lifetime perhaps, yet while- they last 
they seem almost eternal, and as if they had 
been and would be for ever. They suit us, 
and harmonize and form part of ourselves. 
and of our nature, and so far-in truth the 
are eternal if we ourselves. are eternal, 
with our sympathy and hopes. and faithful 
love. 


83. 
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From the Argosy. 
THE MINISTER PAINTER. 


In glancing backward over the last cen- 
tury and a half of Scottish history, it will 
be noticed that distinguished men have come 
in clusters, and that the intellectual pro- 
ducts of these are visible in well-defined 
belts or zones. Nature there, as elsewhere, 
built capacious brains, and when her hand 
was in, it was her habit to build more than 
one, and so the clever Scotchman of a gen- 
eration have a family resemblance, and the 
works produced by them have a family re- 
semblance also. Hume, Robertson, and 
Adam Smith came together, and through 
these we have the philosophic and historical 
belt. Sect and Galt created the ima- 

inative belt. Jeffrey, Wilson, and Lock- 

art, the critical belt. In any enumeration 
of eminent Scotchmen the name of Burns 
cannot be omitted, but then Burns has no 

lace in any such lise generalizations. In 
fis greatness he is the loneliest of all the 
Northern genuises. He had, strictly speak- 
ing, no predecessor, ht had no compan- 
ion, he has had no succeSor, Critics have 
delighted to point out that \he Farmer’s In- 
- gle of Ferguson was the pttotype of the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night; but the truth is 
that Ferguson had no more stare in the 


most exquisite of homely idylls than the 
leaves of the mulberry-tree on which+he silk 
worm feeds have a share in the silk Vhich 
is produced. Putting Burns aside, as in sme 
sense a special phenomenon who must be 





considered by himself if considered at al. 
the three broadly-marked belts or zones of 


Scottish mental | are indicated b 
the Essays, Moral and Philosophical, and 
the Wealth of Nations ; the. novels of Scott 
and Galt; and the Edinburgh Review, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine. So much we can see 
looking back on the past; but it would be 
extremely difficult to say what, since the 
establishment of the famous Review and 
the still more famous Magazine, is the 
salient outstanding feature of Scottish 
intellectual life. And the difficulty lies in 
this, that, ecclesiastical matters apart, there 
has during the last twenty or twenty-five 

ears been hardly any distinctive Scottish 
life at all. “Stands Scotland where it 
did ?” asks Macduff ; and the answer to-day 
is,“ No. If you seek Scotland you must go 
to London for her.” The old frontier line 
has been effaced by the railway and the 
post-office. The Tweed no longer divides 
peoples with different interests. Scotland 
‘and England have melted into each other 
and become Britain, just as red and blue 
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melt into each other and become purple; 
and in the general intellectual activity of 
the empire it would be as difficult to sepa- 
rate that contributed by north and south as 
to separate the waters of the Forth and the 
Humber in the German Ocean, or the taxes 

athered on either side of the Tweed in the 
imperial exchequer. John Bull and Patrick 
serve in the ranks of the Black Watch and 
the Greys, and Sandy is a sentry at the 
Horse Guards. An English professor is the 
most distinguished disciple of the Scottish 
Sir William Hamilton ; and the representa- 
tive of a metropolitan constituency —a 
Scot at least by extraction — is the intel- 
lectual descendant of the English Bentham. 
It is from this interconnection of the two 
peoples, that for the last quarter of a centu- 
ry there has been so little distinctive Scottish 
intellectual life. Scotland has overflowed 
its boundaries, and it has no longer a sepa- 
rate existence in thought or geography. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that ak 
though working under different conditions 
there is any diminution in the northern vig- 
our. The Scot thinks as shrewdly and acts 
as prudently in Cheapside as at Aberdeen 
or at John O’Groat’s; and when great 
things have to be done — when, for instance, 
a treaty has to be negotiated with China, 
when a revolted India has to be subdued, 
when a Life of Frederick has to be written — 
the doers of those feats of diplomacy, arms, 
and letters, are not unfrequently found 
wearing Scottish names. But the difficulty 
of pointing out any broad, salient, outstand- 
ing feature in Scottish intellectual life does 
not altogether arise from the cessation of that 


y | le in the sense it has been explained, but 


IN 1ome degree from the fact that since the 
estarlishment of Blackwood’s Magazine Scot- 
tish imellect and fancy have more and more 
sought « new manifestation and direction. 
For long Xcotland was the best educated and 
least wsth¢ic nation in Europe. Beauty 
and ornamery had neven been the denizens 
of the Scottis, house or the Scottish street, « 
and at the Rermation they were sternly 
thrust forth and terbidden to enter the eccle- 
siastical edifice. li Scotland Beauty was 
churchless ; and on Sundays had to abide 
with the daisy in the feld, the cloud-shadow 
on the hill-side, and to consort with the Poet, 
who was a commoner of rature like herself, 
and labouring under the rame social ban. 
Not the least religious natioa in the world, 
the Scotch were content to worship in barn- 
like buildings, with windows haxd in outline 
and innocent of colour as those of factories; 
and Music, suspected of Popish parentage, 
and of haunting the playhouse and the opera, 
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was turned away from the church door, and 


had to go romp in the fields with Beauty 
and the Poet. Untouched by the softening 
influences of art, the Scottish nation was 
devout, deep-hearted, humorous, sinéere; 
but it was a in manner, deficient in 
graciousness and sauvity. The visitor on 
coming to Scottish towns was struck by the 
lack of politeness on the part of the inhab- 
itants. He saw them, unyielding as tides, 


. jostle each other on the pavement. If he 


asked to be directed to a particular street 
he not unfrequently received a churlish 
response. He noted that in these towns 
statues and public monuments were rare, 
that they were disregarded and often ill 
kept; and if a travelled man he drew dis- 
advantageous comparisons between the 
Scottish town and the French or Italian 
ones. This hardness and lack of gracious- 
ness, this lack of art and of regard for art, 
was attributable to a considerable extent to 
the national poverty and the national faith. 
There is no social civilizer like art, but art 
does not grow in poor countries any more 
than grapes in poor soils. You may keep a 
poet on seventy pounds a year, and get a 
good deal out of him, just as our fathers for 
something like that sum got a tremendous 
deal out of Burns, but you cannot so cheap- 
ly maintain painters and sculptors. If you 
will adorn your apartments with their works 
they can at least claim upholsterers’ wages. 
And putting inspiration out of the question 
altogether, pigments and marble are much 
more expensive than pens and ink, and the 
backs of old letters, or excise schedules on a 
push. On Calvinism you can breed first- 
rate men, but not so easily first-rate artists. 
Art delights in minster and cathedral, in 
painted window and fuming incense, in gor- 
geous vestments and the voices of singing- 
men and singing-women, and finds but lit- 
tle sustenance in barn-like churches, discord- 
ant psalmody, hard rigid pews, and intrepid, 
closely-knit, logical discourses. Scotland 
was a well-educated country, as countries 
went, but it wanted artistic susceptibility ; 
and it was only when it became compara- 
tively rich, and when its social atmosphere 
became a little more genial, that art began 
to develop itself in any general or unmistak- 
able manner. The picture and the statue 
came, with wealth into the private apart- 
ment; the ornate church, the famous man 
in bronze or marble, came with wealth into 
the street; and the public eye becoming 
accustomed to these things, gradually learn- 
ed to enjoy them. The establishment of 
the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine was the last distinct phase of 


7. 





Scottish — that is, of Scottish as distinct 
from British — intellectual life ; and at that 
time Scottish art was in its vigorous youth 
and quite abreast of Scottish literature. 
Scotchmen, save in isolated instances, and 
qanet out of their own country, have 

one nothing very remarkable in literature 
since; but at home there has grown up a 
school of art, distinct, vigorous, individual, 
which has spread far and wide, and which 
has more than one representative amongst 
the Forty of the Royal Academy. The pen 
was long the favourite weapon of the clever 
Scot, but since John Wilson’s time the 
cleverest men in Scotland have wielded the 
brush rather than the pen. 

The school of Scottish art had at first, as © 
was natural, a deal in common with 
the more favourite form of Scottish litera- 
ture —of poetry more especially. When 
the northern muse was not piercingly lyrical 
— tingling to the very marrow in song and 
ballad— it was for the main part garrulous 
and manners-painting. Rustic life, its hu- 
mours, its fun, its jealousies, its petty pas- 
sions, iis coarseness even—when these 
were reflected in some incident like a mar- 
riage, a festival, a fair, or a wapinschaw — 
has always had special attraction for the 
Scottish muse. This vein of manners-paint- 
ing is visible from Christ’s Kirk on the Green, 
up through the Gentle Shepherd of Ramsay, 
the Leith Races of Ferguson, the Jolly Beg- 
gars, and Hallowe'en ot. Burns, to the Anster 
Fair of Tennant ; and in the same way, and 
to be explained by the same reasons, the 
Scottish school of painting abounds in admi- 
rable representations of rustic life: witness 
the best pictures of David Allan, the “ Pen- 
ny Wedding,” and a dozen others of Sir 
David Wilkie, the “ Curlers ” of Mr. Harvey, 
and the works of many others less distin- 
guished. The Scottish painters have in an 
indirect,yet most sufficient manner, illustra- 
ted the Scottish poets. In this special depart- 
ment Scottish art will take rank with Dutch 
— with the advantage that it nas more esprit 
and less of mere vulgar swilling and boor- 
ishness. In the domain of highest art — 
just as there is no northern Spenser or Mil- 
ton —it is behind England, and has per- 
haps no — representative, if we except 
the late Mr. David Scott and the present 
Mr. J. Noel Paton. In portraiture and land- 
scape the Scottish school excels. In the de- 
partment of portraiture the Scotch are dis- 
tinguished by a solidity of basis and treat- 
ment, and a direct going at essentials to the 
neglect of subsidiaries. Any one looking at 
the men Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir John Wat- 
son Gordon, and Mr. Macnee have painted, 
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» Will see that in the delineation of characteris- 
tic heads and faces, of men who are individual 
and not copies, the national shrewdness, hu- 
mour, biographical talent and insight, have 
in the most mysterious way become mixed 
with the colours. I say the men these artists 
have painted, for somehow they have not 
succeeded so well with women. If the Scotch 
style has a fault it is that of robustness, of 
solid force and character — elements which 
are much more masculine than feminine. 
Given a granite-faced provost of Peterhead, 
wrinkled all over with shrewd, pawky, tell- 
tale lines, and there are half'a dozen Scotch- 
men who will paint him so to the life that 
the spectator will know what kind of a voice 
* he has, whether he has been married twice, 
and what he usually takes for breakfast. 
Given an elegant lady, ‘and perhaps Sir 
Francis Grant is the only Scotchman who 
can paint her in her self-possession and easy 
security — high bred to the finger tips, and 
perfectly comme il faute in the matter of 
gloves. Sir Henry Raeburn struck the key- 
note of Scottish = painting, and it is 
vibrating still. In Scottish landscape again 
—which partake of similar characteristics 
— the key-note was struck by the Rev. Mr. 
Thomson of Duddingstone, and his influence 
is observable not only in Mr. Macculloch’s 
“cold and splendour of the hills,” in the 
Wordsworthian repose of Mr. Harvey’s 
pastoral hill-sides, but in Mr. Peter Graham’s 
“ Mountain River in Flood,” amongst the 
landscapes of the Royal Academy of this 
year the observed of all observers. 

Mr. Thomson, while he lived, was the most 
distinguished landscape painter of the Scot- 
tish school, and he was unique in this, that 
he was clergyman as well as painter ; that it 
was his work to study the page of nature 
and the page of revelation. It would be 
interesting to know, if it were at all now 
possible, how he conducted this double life 
—if the artistic and clerical elements 
played into each other, enriching and as- 
sisting —the one bringing reverence and 
sanctity into his studio, the other bring- 
ing pictures into his sermons. When dis- 
coursing on the Dead Sea, did he behold in 
imagination the red hills of Moab looming 
low on the horizon? If prelecting on the 
passage, and in the course of his ministra- 
tions it is certain that he would prelect — 
And Abraham rose up early in the morning, 
and saddled his ass, and took two of his 
young men with him, and Isaac his son, and 
clave the wood for the burnt offering, and rose 
up, and went unto the place of which God 
had told him. Then on the third da 
Abraham lifted up Xis eyes and saw THE 





PLACE AFAR OFF—one would like 
to know what mental image he formed of 
the yet untempled Moriah ; was it a Syrian 
mount or the double-peaked Benledi — the 
Hill of God of his own country — with the 
Scottish morning spread above it? One 
would like to know, if one could, whether 
Thomson brought the landscape painter 
with him into the pulpit. Of his quality as 
a preacher no information can be obtained. 
The people who bought his pictures did not 
care for his sermons; the people who lis- 
tened to his sermons did not care for his 
ictures. His parishioners regarded his 
andscape painting as they regarded his vio- 
lin playing —a pretty amusement enough, 
but one not in the least befitting the dignit 
of his cloth. Thomson was no doubt an excel- 
lent preacher, after a quiet, elegant, unen- 
thusiastic, charitable fashion. e was in 
every way an accomplished man. He had 
a competent knowledge of literature, and 
when working on his landscapes was in the 
habit of reciting from the classical and Eng- 
lish poets, passages that bore on the scene 
he was depicting ; he was an exquisite mu- 
sician; he was well read in the natural sci- 
ences, and contributed several papers on 
those subjects to the Edinburgh Review. 
We know how he painted, we can guess 
how he preached ; but the fact that he was 
both preacher and painter takes him out of 
the category of ordinary men. A solitary, 
sad-eyed, medieval monk, illuminating mis- 
sals in a cloistered silence, broken only by 
the tinkling of refectory or prayer bells, 
is familiar enough to the imagination; but 
a modern Presbyterian clergyman, painting 
pictures on week days and preaching sermons 
on Sundays; writing _— on optics to the 
Edinburgh Review and ‘ re in the 
evening in his drawing-room by his violin 
performances; throwing down his brushes 
of a forenoon, placing against the wall a 
picture of the Des with a thunder-cloud 
blackening over it ; going out to see an ail- 
ing parishioner, and noting on his way how 
a sunbeam made gleam the ivies on Craig- 
millar which a shower had just wet, and re- 
turning to receive to dinner Sir Walter 
Scott fresh from the Bride of Lammermoor, 
and Sir David Wilkie fresh from Spain and 
the ey of Vélasquez — this complex ac- 
tivity, this variety of duty, this fulness of 
noble life, is something not very frequently 
met with. ; 
Young Thomson was born at Dailly, in 
Ayrshire, of which parish his father was 
minister in the latter half of the last centu- 
ry, and-there, amid the beautiful scenery 
surrounding him, he nourished his taste for 
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landscape. His father destined him for the 
sacred profession; and at a very early age, 
in accordance with a Scottish fashion not 
yet in abeyance, he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh to attend literary and 
philosophical classes preparatory to en- 
tering on the study of divinity. At the 
lodgings of his elder brother, who had come 
to Edinburgh some years before, and who 
in after life became distinguished as a feudal 
lawyer and antiquarian, the enthusiastic 
young man made the acquaintance of Walter 
Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and others. He 
stuck to his work during the winter sessions, 
but in his summer vacations at home he de- 
voted himself to painting and violin play- 
ing, to the no small consternation of his 
father, who could not help marvelling at 
the strange bird growing up in the quiet, 
orderly, clerical nest. All thie while, what- 
ever might have been his progress, he had 
no teacher but nature, and it was only dur- 
ing the last year of his theological curricu- 
lum that he had the advantage of lessons 
from Alexander Naismith, and that only 
for the period of one month. At the age of 
twenty-one he was licensed; and on the 
death of his father, in the first year of the 
century, he succeeded to the Dailly manse 
and the Dailly pulpit. A year after he 
married ; and in a house rapidly filling with 
babies he composed his sermons, painted his 
pataes, and played on his violin. In 1805 
¢ was translated to the parish of Dudding- 
stone, near Edinburgh —a place perhaps 
the best suited for him in Scotland — where 
he could walk out into the fields at even- 
tide, like Isaac ; where he could watch the 
purple thunder-gloom gathering on the dis- 
tant hills, like Claude. 
_ In May, passing along the Queen’s Drive 
in a south-easterly direction — sheep and 
lambs bleating above, the starling p Tome 
ing as it sweeps past through the sunshine 
— you see Duddingstone Loch beneath you, 
with its stunted 9 pollard willows, whitey- 
green in the wind, its banks and promonto- 
ries of rushes, its dozen swans reduced to 
the size of water lilies, its cloud-shadows 
crossed by the trail of low-flying teal. Pro- 
ceeding some twenty yards or so you come 
in sight of the little village itself, and note 
its grey, low-roofed Norman-like church, 
its scattered houses, the garden slopes be- 
hind, and the interstices between filled with 
plum and apple blossom; its yellow-faced 
inn in which tradition mumbles Prince 
Charles slept the night before the battle of 
Prestonpans, or else the night after; and 
the swiftly-greening woods beyond, stretch- 
ing towards Portobello and the sea. As 
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you look down upon it from the drive ’tis a 
mere toy-village, breathing soft smoke pil- 
lars, breathing fruit-tree fragrance. The 
quietest place in the whole world you 
would say; not a creature to be seen in the 
little bit of a street visible ; silent as Pompeii 
itself; motion only on the lake, when the 
coot shoots across its surface, or when a 
swan, thrusting its long neck under water, 
tilts itself upward in its preposterous fash- 
ion. And this little clachan of twenty or 
thirty houses is walled, too, like a Babylon 
or Nineveh; not one on which six chariots 
could race abreast—a wall strictly pro- 

rtioned to modest pretentions. Descend- 
ing on Duddingstone you find it retired, 
low-lying, sunshiney umbrageous; a place 
in which in summer you may expect plenty 
of dust in the narrow streets, plenty of 
drowsy bees around the double-flowered 
white and purple stocks in the gardens, 

lenty of flies buzzing in the sunny par- 
es windows. You see the old low-roofed 
Norman-looking church — several centuries 
old some portions of it, antiquaries say — 
with its pointed windows and flagged roofs ; 
the churchyard heaped and mounded with 
generations on generations of village dead ; 
the rusty “ jougs” — an iron collar in which 
malefactors did. penance of old — hanging 
on the churchyard wall near the gate of 
entrance, with its “louping-on-stane,” well 
worn by the hob-nails of dead farmers. 
Near the church is the Manse in which the 
minister-painter lived, looking out with all 
its windows on the lake; on ivied Craig- 
millar in which Queen Mary dwelt; on the 
low hills of Braid, over which Marmion 
rode, on which Fitz Eustace 


Raised his bridle hand, 
And threw a demivolte in air; 


and sight of the old Edinburgh of the 
Jameses, smoke-swathed ; and beyond, on 
the lovely undulating line of the Pentlands, 
stained, as in these bright spring days, with 
the white —S vapour of the heather- 
burnings. Duddingstone is the prettiest 
place in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
in summer — and it is, if possible, still more 
worth seeing about Christmas. Then the 
swans are of course gone; the chestnuts 
have lost their broad drooping fans, and 
have donned their strange snow draperies ; 
from out the frosty blue white Arthur's 
Seat looks down on the little village. At 
that season Edinburgh flocks Duddingstone- 
wards. Pedestrians and carriages stand 
along the margin of the loch; carriages 
and pedestrians move slowly along the 
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Queen’s Drive above. The lake itself is 
crowded as Vanity Fair; skaters shoot 
hither and thither; while in a carefull 
ede circle, members of the Edinbu h 
kating Club go through the most graceful 
evolutions, and intertwist with each other 
in the prettiest loops and chains. At a lit- 
tle distance the curlers are busy, their faces 
red with exercise, their eyes bright with ex- 
citement, the on-lookers stamping their chill- 
ed feetin the snow, and attempting to breathe 
a little warmth into their brost-bitten fingers. 
Everywhere, on great belts of slides, people 
are working their arms like awkward wind- 
mills. Here skims a skate-shod Diana— 
fleet huntress of men! yonder, in a sleigh 
driven by admirers, sits a lady enveloped in 
furs. Past your ear whizzes a shinty ball, 
and down upon you in hot pursuit thereof 
comes, with a noise like a troop of wild 
horses, a horde of young fellows, each 
armed with a cudgel, a long-haired High- 
lander leading the charge —as Murat was 
wont to do —several lengths in front. The 
Highlander is up with the ball, as he turns 
on it his foot slips, and in a moment the 
crowd are over him. There is a general 
mélée, and then out of the crowd, and in an 
age direction, spins the ball, another 
fellow leading the pursuit now, the eager 
crowd streaming behind him like a comet’s 
tail. So around Duddingstone the seasons 
come and go—so they came and went 
while Thomson lived there, umbrageousness 
_of summer, pallor of winter; each differing 
from the other, yet each aiding the painter's 
education. 

In the pretty Duddingstone Manse Thom- 
son established himself, and there, for thirty- 
five years, his life flowed on peacefully, 
prosperously, honoured by high and low. 
Asa clergyman, he was much esteemed by 
his parishioners, consisting mainly of well- 
to-do folks who lived in villas, and small 
market-gardeners who brought their pro- 
duce into Edinburgh, and washerwomen 
who worked for the inhabitants of the city, 
washing the clothes in the loch, and bleach- 
ing and drying them on the slopes of Ar- 
thur’s Seat, where they caught'the scent of 
the broom. To the former class the minis- 
ter commended himself by his accomplish- 
ments, his gentlemanly manners, and his 
distinction ; to the latter by his liberality 
and kind-heartedness, and his frank ways 
going in and out amongst them. The price 
of many a landscape came to the poor peo- 
people, when sickness or distress was prev- 
alent, in the shape of bottles of wine or 
even of comforts more substantial. It was 
at Duddingstone that Thomson first de- 





voted himself to landscape —— as a 
profession. Craigmillar was before his eyes 
every time he looked out of his window, 
and this subject he frequently painted — 
often with grand effect by moonlight. 
While at Dailly he distributed landscapes 
amongst his friends, at Duddingstone he 
accepted payment. The first picture was 
sold for fifteen guineas, and the artist, it is 
said, was so startled with the mighty sum, 
that it was only when Mr. Williams, the 
delineator of Greek scenery, whom he had 
consulted on the subject, told him that the 
work was worth three times as much, that 
he could comfortably consign the coins to 
his breeches pockets. As his reputation 
rose the demand for his works increased, 
and in his heyday of health and artistic 
prosperity he was in the receipt of 1800/. 
per annum. Some idea of Thomson’s in- 
dustry may be gathered from the prices he 
received. For a picture thirty inches long 
and from twenty to twenty-five inches 
broad, he got twenty-five guineas; for one 
forty-eight or fifty inches by thirty-six, his 
price was fifty guineas. These were high 
prices for a Scottish artist at that date ; and 
for the works executed fur the Duke of 
Buccleuch —and which may be seen at 
Bowhill —he received still higher sums. 
His passion for his art grew with his years, 
and he searched the country for subjects 
for his easel with greater ardour than he 
searched the Scriptures for texts for his 
sermons. His pulpit at Duddingstone had 
to be filled of course, but then the capital 
was near and probationers plentiful. By 
the time the young artist left the Manse on 
Saturday afternoon, the probationer had ar- 
rived with a couple of sermons in his carpet- 
bag. In company with his friend Mr. Wil- 
liams — Grecian Williams, he was called, 
familiarly and affectionately, from those pic- 
tures already alluded to on which his repu- 
tation mainly rests — he searched the coun- 
try for ancient houses with trees around 
them, picturesque glens, castles beetling 
over the sea, and bare moors with a group 
of old Scotch firs, their bronze trunks and 
black-green crowns standing up in the fires 
of autumn sunset. The two friends sketch- 
ed together and were each the other's 
critic. In these passionate sketching pil- 
rimages, extending over many years, 
omson visited the most picturesque dis- 
tricts of Scotland, and painted Dunstaff- 
nage, Dunluce, Wolf’s Crag, the Falls of 
Kilmorack, Glenfinlas, Lochs Awe and 
Etive; nay, he even penetrated as far as 
Skye and painted the magnificent peak of 
Ben Blaven, and the edges of Cuchullin 
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holding dark comunion with the cloud. 
Being a clergyman, Thomson, although 
a upon to do so, would never become a 
member of any incorporated body of ar- 
tists; but he always sent his pictures to the 
Exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
From 1808 to 1840 he contributed to those 
exhibitions one hundred and nine works. 
He was also strangely disinclined to exhibit 
in London, and as a rule, Englishmen are 
not acquainted with his pictures. In the 
beginning of the year 1840 his health be- 
gan to fail: although no improvement took 
place during summer, he still worked on at 
picture and sermon. Conscious that his 
end was nigh, on a lovely October afternoon 
he desired to be taken to a window, and 
propped up by pillows, that he might watch 
once more the setting sun. It was a last 
interview between the ancient friends; an 
eternal farewell-taking. The sun set rud- 
dily. Thomson was _ * next morning. 
He was twice married — happily both times 
—and his portrait, by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Robert Scott Lauder, hangs in the Scottish 
National Gallery. 


i Thomson’s 


During life Duddingstone 


Manse was not more remarkable for exqui- 
site picture painting and violin playing than 
for the distinguished men occasionally gath- 
ered under its roof. When Thomson came up 


to Edinburgh as a student he made the ac- 
quaintanee of Scott and Jeffrey, and during 
life that acquaintance remained unimpaired. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, and John Clerk 
(Lord Eldin), who with a Homeric con- 
viviality, broad humorous speech, and eccen- 
tric manners, combined a love of art, 
and had made an admirable collection of 
paintings, drawings, prints, and etchings, 
were frequent visitors at the Manse. John 
Wilson, as great a landscape painter in 
words as Thomson in colours, occasionally 
dropped in on the minister to discuss the 
Greek and Latin poets with him, and to see 
what landscape was smiling or glooming on 
his canvas. I amindebted for the following 
note concerning the painter's artistic friends 
to Mr. W. B. Johnstone, Curator of the 
Scottish National Gallery, and himself an 
' admirable artist, the extent of whose infor- 
mation on such matters is only equalled by 
his courtesy in imparting it : — 

“T think Thomson preferred the company 
of artists to that of literary men or lawyers, 
and after painters he liked to have musi- 
cians about him. During his earlier career 
there were few artists of sufficient standing 
to be associated with him on equal terms. 
Ican only call to remembrance Alexander 


Naismith, Raeburn, and H. W, Williams, 
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who could be ranked pari passu. But when 
Thomson was at his best Naismith had be- 
come an old cynical man; and although it 
is said that Thomson had taken lessons from 
him, their styles were wide apart, and Thom- 
son’s was more generally admired. Rae- 
burn, engrossed with the study of character 
and expression in the human face, looked — 
on landscape as a mere accessory to art. 
He was intimate with Thomson, admired 
his genius and general acomplishments, re- 
spected his social position; but the conge- 
niality of feeling between the men may be 
doubted from the following transaction. 
They agreed to exchange pictures; Raeburn 
was to paint Thomson’s portrait, and in re- 
turn Thomson was to paint a landscape. 
Thomson sat to Raeburn and the portrait 
was painted, and although Thomson re- 
peatedly offered to fulfil his part of the 
agreement, Raeburn declined to give =e 
portrait, and accordingly it has never been 
out of the possession of Raeburn and his 
family. Grecian Williams was a man after 
Thomson’s own heart. ‘They were about the 
same age, they were ardent worshippers of 
nature, which they looked on exactly in the 
same preconceived idea or aspect, viz., the 
classic form; and no petty jealousy could 
have place between them, as the one work- 
ed in oils and the other in water colours. 
Williams was possessed of some literary 
taste, was quiet and gentlemanly in his man- 
ners, dnd was, like Thomson, on terms of 
intimacy with most of the principal Edin- 
burgh men. William Allan and Andrew 
Wilson were on friendly terms with the 
minister, and were with him occasionally at 
the Manse; but Thomson had now achieved 
a high position, and a number of clever 
young artists were springing up, and he 
took pleasure in having them rather than 
their elders around him. Of the young 
artists Robert Scott Lauder ‘and William 
Simson were most frequently at the Manse. 
Lauder was there almost daily; his admira- 
tion of Thomson was unbounded. The 
rich tones of colour he generally attained in 
his own pictures much resembled those Thom- 
son often successfully produced, and Thom- 
son’s liking for the young artist was con- 
firmed when he afterwards became his son- 
in-law. Simson’s style was not what Thom- 
son aimed at, yet the feeling for nature and 
the admirable execution impressed Thom- 
son most favourably, and many of the fig- 
ures, vessels, etc., in Thomson’s pictures are 
evidently the work of this artists’s dexter- 
ous hand. Thomas Duncan was an occa- 
sional visitor. Thomson marked him as a 
rising man, and Duncan had a high respect 
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' for the talent of Duddy, as he styled the 
minister (who was rather slovenly in his 
dress, the front of his waiscoat being gen- 
erally besmeared with snuff), but their aims 
in art were widely apart; Duncan could 
never get up, or cared to evince the same 
admiration for a landscape as for a oe 

icture. Thomson showed a great liking 
or Horatio Macculloch, and when he came 
up from Glasgow or Hamilton, where he 
then resided, to the opening of the annual 
exhibition at Edinburgh, he had him always 
to dine at the Manse. Many other young 
artists, Sir Francis Grant, the President of 
the Royal Academy, then commencing his 
career, E. T. Crawford, Robert Gibb, and 
others, were kindly noticed by Thomson and 
asked to his house. He kept almost an 
open house, and when distinguished artists 
came from London, Wilkie or Turner for in- 
stance, his young friends were always invit- 
ed to dine at the Manse, in order that they 
might meet and be introduced to the bril- 
liant strangers.” 

All this shows a kindly, composed, gen- 
erous disposition, far above professional 
vanity and rivalry, which is pleasant to 
contemplate. Turner was frequently at 
the Manse, and we all know the story how 
when the minister took the brusque painter 
into his studio and showed him his works, 
he called out, “You beat me in frames, 
Thomson!” On another occasion, af Dud- 
dingstone, when Francis Grant and Mr. 
Horsman, M.P., were present, Grant, who 
then resided in Regent’s Park, near the 
Zoological Gardens, asked the great paint- 
er to dine with him. “T’ll be very glad,” 
cried Turner, jocosely; “I often come to 
see the wild beasts feed.” 

Thomson, during his lifetime, was the 
greatest Scottish Sataeape painter, and 
even yet he is one of the greatest which the 
northern school has produced. His style 
was based on classic models, he was a de- 
vout student of Claude and the Poussins, 
but this study of the old masters of land- 
scape was supplemented by a constant ref- 
erence to nature. He worked constantly 
in the open air, and face to face with his 
subject. While a young man, and living 
in his father’s manse at Dailly, he would 
frequently go out at two o'clock on a sum- 
mer morning, and walk several miles to 
watch the effect of the early sunbeams 
pepe the tree branches, retiring step 
~ they to note the changes of the light. 

ny of the old fastnesses on the Scottish 


coast he sketched on the spot. Although 
defective in drawing, he was fond of colour, 
and by repainting on his pictures succeeded 





in panes a surface which increased the 
richness and lustre of his tints. But his 
= in this way were not entirely clear, 
n the hurry and excitement of his task, he 
often worked over his surface before the 
under colours were dry; and as in laying 
on his colours he used various kinds of me- 
dium, or vehicle, to attain brilliancy and 
depth of tone, many of his pictures have 
suffered by contracting, cracking, and sep- 
arating — are now but the dim ghosts of 
themselves—the battle flag, shot-torn, 
smoke-stained, as compared with the origi- 
nal silken sheet. An incomplete draughts- 
man, Thomson had yet fine general ideas 
of form and the effect of grand lines. His 
works are always bold, picturesque, vig- 
orous, and they never fail to impress 
the imagination. He is always great in 
masses, and having by that means touched 
the soul of the spectator, he allows the 
spectator to supply the details. He pours 
himself, so to speak, on the key of the posi- 
tion in gloomy brigades of strength, and, 
having won that, is satisfied — he does not 
waste himself in skirmishing, however bril- 
liant. There is no play in his pictures, 
The truth is, he was dum a little divided 
in his allegiance between nature and the 
Poussins. He was all for nature in his 
sketch in the open air, he was all for Pous- 
sin while working in his studio. His pic- 
tures, with their incontestable fine qualities, 
are just a little too like pictures. Nature 
smells of oil, somehow. Bold and noble as 
was his imagination, able to cope with 
scenes of gloom and piled-up rocky wild- 
ness, he lacked a tender sense of beauty and 
an exquisiteness of colour. His picture of 
the Trosachs, in the Scottish National Gal- 
lery, is ugly almost, the hills are lumpy and 
unrelieved by the grace of twinkling birch 
woods; and there are no distant peaks, as 
in nature, softened by miles of airy azure. 
Light, which laughs and plays, and sleeps 
smilingly when it does sleep, is sad hearted 
in this work as a mute at a funeral. In 
colour, again, Thomson, although often 
grand and imposing in a broad general way, 
is seldom what can be called exquisite— 
the world with a sun shining upon it is not 
cloaked in drabs, russets, dark greens, and 
blacks, as the artist loved to attire her. 
Thomson’s pictures have many of them lost 
their pristine brilliancy and freshness, but 
even when straight from his hand one can 
hardly conceive them to be other than de- 
ficient in this respect. 

The stranger entering the Scottish Na- 
tional Gallery, after he has passed Tinto- 
retto’s “ Venetian Senators,” Vandyck’s 
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“Ttalian Nobleman in Armour,” — who 
seems one of “ God’s spies,” watching every 
rson in the room, listening to every word 
they utter — and the. seven or eight glow- 
ing Ettys, will oe j seek the works of 
the first great master of Scottish landscape. 
There are seven of them, four the bequests 
of the late Professor Pillans. “ Bruce’s 
Castle of Turnberry,” a sunset, grand and 
sombre, but cracked through the use of 
some pestilent vehicle, will give some idea 
of what Thomson was at his best. While 
“The Frith of Clyde, with Benlomond in 
the distance,” “ Ravensheuch Castle, near 
Kirkcaldy, Sunset,” are beautiful reminis- 
cences of that richness and depth of tone 
which distinguished this artist’s works while 
they were fresh from his hand. And hav- 
ing satisfied himself with these, if he will 
step across the room and study Mr. Horatio 
Macculloch’s “ Inverlochy Castle,” he will 
see what progress in the painting of land- 
scape has been made in Scotland during 
the last twenty years — how far it has re- 
ceded from Claude and the Poussins, how 

much ¢loser it has come to nature. 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 


From the Reader, 
MISS ROSSETTI’S POEMS. 


The Prince’s Progress, and other Poems. By 
Christina Rossetti. With Two Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(Macmillan & Co. 1866.) 


Ir anillustration of the unsatisfactoriness of 
Robertson’s definition of poetry —“ the nat- 
ural language of excited feeling” — were 
necessary, it could be found nowhere better 
than in the productions of Miss Rossetti. 
On the other hand, however, the definition, 
when applied to the volume now before us, 
contains a kind of half truth, for Miss Ros- 
setti, though never excited, is always natu- 
ral. It would be difficult to find a selec- 
tion of poems so thoughtful and serious, yet 
80 devoid of that frenzy which is often in- 
separably associated with the notion of true 

try—such as Miss Rossetti’s really is. 
n all she writes there is a certain element 
of tranquillity and repose. Calm and sub- 
dued herself, she imparts to her reader's 
mind’ a kind of grateful quiet. Poetical au- 
thorship evidently is with her no field for 
the display of bri rong | sensational ability. 
She applies herself to the composition of a 
- poem in the same way, and probably for 
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much the same reasons, that many persons 
would read the most reflective passages of 
Wordsworth in solitude; but that solace 
which others find in reception, comes to her 
through the exercise of her creative powers. 
For this reason, if for no others, Miss Rosset- 
ti’s writings cannot fail to be interesting ; 
whatever imperfections of style and expres- 
sion we meet with, we cannot help feeling 
all along that we are contemplating the 
workings and processes of a mind of no com- 
mon order. Tranquil in her joy, she is not 
over demonstrative in her grief. We can 
perceive that her whole being mourns, but 
we can perceive, too, very plainly the pres- 
ence of a self-disciplined Saat. Strictly 
speaking, it is to herself alone that she sings 
— always sweetly, and always as her pass- 
ing emotions prompt her utterance. Hence 
she is to a certain extent inclined to an al- 
most morbid habit of introspection; but be- 
hind this there is, as it were in the distance, 
a faint background of peaceful happiness 
and satisfaction, which prevents any one of 
her poems from being gloomy. Perhaps 
there is no better instance of this than in 
one of her “ Devotional — ” — all Miss 
Rossetti’s poems are full of’ the spirit, though 
not the technicality, of devotion — entitled 
“ Dost Thou not Care?” :— 


Lord, it was well with me in time gone by, 
That cometh not agai 


When I was fresh and cheerful : who but I? 
I fresh, I cheerful: worn with pain, 

Now out of sight and out of heart; 
O Lord, how long ?— 

I watch thee as thou art, 
I will accept thy fainting heart, be strong. 


But Miss Rossetti can be sportive as well as 
serious; in the “ Queen of Hearts” a ge 
idea is well worked out, and lightly han- 
dled. Of the poem which gives its name to 
the present volume, we do not think that it 
is altogether the best. Miss Rossetti pleases 
us most in her short lyrical thoughts — wé 
use the latter word advisedly. There are 
some minds to whom sustained effort is pain- 
ful, or rather, whose emotions are best ex- 
pressed in short, detached pieces, and it is 
to this class that Miss Rossetti seems to us 
to belong. A poem of thirty pages wants 
some strong prominent figure to which oth- 
er figures are subordinate, and in the 
“ Prince’s Progress” too much strength is 
spread equally over a somewhat enlarged 
surface. But we are treated to some deli- 
cious glimpses of scenery : — 


By willow courses he took his path, 
Spied what a nest the kingfisher hath, 
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Marked the fields, green to aftermath, 
Marked where the old brown field-mouse ran, 
Loitered awhile for a deep-stream bath, 
Yawned for a fellow man. 


Much, too, would it please us to quote at 
length the “ Bride Song” at the end of this 
poem, the rhythm of which is well man- 
aged, the sound and sense accompanying 
each other perfectly. 

We are almost sorry that one or two 
pieces have not been omitted —“ Eve,” for 
example perhaps, and “ Maiden Song.” Oc- 
casionally, too, Miss Rossetti deals in con- 
ceits which she would have done well to 
avoid. These, however, are minor defects, 
and detract but little from the merits of the 

leasantest volume of verse which this year 

as given us. On the whole, we feel in- 
clined to assign the first place to “ Life and 
Death.” It is not only, to our mind, the 
best poem in the book, but the most charac- 
teristic as well. In the contemplation of 
death, the writer carefully, or we should 
rather say instinctively, avoids looking at 
the gloomy and terrible side. To her, to 
die is nothing more than to become uncon- 
scious of a world of sweet sounds and sights, 
and that at atime when one has become 
weary of the earth: — 


Life is not sweet. One day it will be sweet 


to shut our ry and die: 


Nor feel the wild flowers blow, nor birds dart by 
with flitting butterfly ; 

Nor grass grow long above our heads and feet; 
Nor hear the happy lark that soars sky high ; 

Nor sigh that spring is fleet and summer fleet, 
Nor mark the waving wheat, 

Nor know who sits in our accustomed seat. 


There is nothing here of the horrors of dis- 
solution and the pangs of a tortured eter- 
nity. Miss Rossetti has so happily ex- 

ressed her conception of cessation of ex- 
istence —death seems almost too stern a 
name — that there is left upon the mind a 
strange feeling of indistinctness as to wheth- 
er it is sorrow or grief that is left for ever. 
It would be absurd to compare Miss Rosset- 


ti’s poems to “ Vers de Société,” yet in one’ 


oint, at least, there is a similarity between 
- M. Praed and the present authoress. 
Each is able to bring out into the strongest 
relief the gentle, and for this reason the 
lighter, side of human feeling: the differ- 
ence, of course, is, that with the one it is 
the levity of comedy, with the other it is 
the levity of seriousness. 
To a host of readers Miss Rossetti’s po- 
ems will deservedly be very popular. Pos- 
sessing just that tinge of melancholy which, 





it may be assumed, is as indispensable to 
beauty as, according to the Baconian can- 
on, is a corresponding “ strangeness,” their 
melancholy never mars their picturesque- 
ness. Rather is it subordinate to it, yet 
subordinate in such a manner that it is al- 
ways sincere, always heart-deep, never af- 
fected, and never false. Hers is never the 
voice of sorrow only; to quote her own 
words — 


Her voice is sweeter than that voice ; 
She sings like one who grieves. 


It is because Miss Rossetti is so entirely free 
from affectation, so true to nature, and so 
true to herself, that we welcome her poems 
so heartily. At a time when in verse, as in 
everything else, the glare, and glitter, and 
tinsel of pseudo-sentiment are often pain- 
fully discernible, it is a positive pleasure and 
relief to meet with poetry the music of 
which is as melodious as its truthfulness is 
deep. We cannot, perhaps, discover many 
traces of originality; but it is far better to 
be simply and easily natural than to be ever 
hankering after the creation of some novel 
and striking effect. Like most other poeti- 
cal writers of the present time, Miss Ros- 
setti frequently causes us to remember that 
she lives under the Tennysonian dynasty; 
but it would be as absurd to suppose that 
minor poets could be dead to the influence 
of the great contemporary masters of song, 
as it would be to assert that these in their 
turn were not affected by the influences of 
the times in which they lived ; nor does this 
fact prevent Miss Rossetti’s new volume 
from being the most acceptable of recent 
contributions to English poetry. 


WAR IN EUROPE, AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


beapegmemeageny: the Atlantic Telegraph, 
we shall, for a while at least, continue our 
extracts from the London weeklies, upon 
the war. ] 


From the Spectator, 14 July. 


Very little that is either official or au- 
thentic oozes out concerning the negotia- 
tions between France, Prussia, and Austria, 
for the restoration of peace in Europe, but 
the intrinsic probabilities of the case, 
strengthened by the line actually adopted 
in the papers which are known to represent 
the Prussian and French Governments, show 
pretty clearly what France and Prussia are 
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at present looking to as the solution they 
would prefer. France is exceedingly anx- 
ious to trisect Germany,—to give Prussia 
the Elbe Duchies, and Hanover, and Bruns- 
wick, but to provide a group of strongly 
federated mid-German States, includi 
Bavaria, Saxony, Weimar, Hesse-Cassel, 
and others, as a non-conducting medium 
between the great North German power 
and Austria, and to save Austria as a 
South German power. On the other hand 
Prussia, though not apparently at present 
immoderate in her views, or at all inclined 
to demand as yet the political unity of Ger- 
many, is probably immovable in her resolve 
to absorb Saxony and Hesse-Cassel, as well 
as the Elbe Duchies and Hanover, and anx- 
ious to exclude Austria altogether from 
Germany, and retain the exclusive military 
and naval command of the new Bund, in 
which all the States except those which she 
herself has eaten up and the German pos- 
sessions of Austria would be represented. 
But besides France and Prussia there ‘is 
another great, though as yet much vaguer 
power, to account with—the democratic 
national yee for complete German 
unity; and how far that may gain in force, 
and push Prussia into daily enlarging de- 
mands, no one can yet say. Probably the 
Emperor of the French knows as well as 
any one that any premature opposition from 
him is the one condition certain to invest 
this huge but as yet inorganic force with a 
terrible political vitality. 


Ir was believed in the er. of the 


week that the Emperor Napoleon, when 
proposing negotiations, intended, if his 
a ge 9 were rejected, to intervene by 
orce of arms. This statement indeed was 
distinctly made at Vienna, and the news of 
Cialdini’s advance into Venetia created a 
kind of panic in Paris. A French fleet has 
sailed for the Adriatic, and it is still doubt- 
ful whether Napoleon may not strike in to 
preserve the city of Venice until an armis- 
tice has been concluded. Looking, how- 
ever, to the obvious determination of the 
Prussians, the danger of consolidating Ger- 
many by rousing the national hatred of 
the foreigner, and the awe felt by the 
French soldiery of the breech-loader — an 
awe which the Moniteur de ’ Armée vainly 
endeavours to dissipate —it is not, we 
think, probable that the Emperor of the 
French will strike in at once. He will, if 
russia is moderate, rather endeavour to 
bring the other neutral powers into line, 
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and only fight in the last resort, after his 
armaments have been completed. Fight at 
last he probably will, for his prestige is 
seriously lowered, but not this year — not 
till Belgium is in some way involved in the 
quarrel. 


From the Economist, 14th July. 


THE POLICY OF FRANCE IN THE NEW 
POSITION OF EUROPE. 


Ir seems to us that the first result of the 
battle of Sadowa, the result which more 
than any other entitles it to a place amon 
the great battles of the world, has escape 
its due attention. From the date of that 
battle, France ceased to be the only effec- 
tive military power upon the continent, and 
became only one a many equally strong 
powets. Up to the 3rd July, the position of 
the Emperor Napoleon was, in many re- 
spects, unique. He was, or rather he appeared 
to be, — for we know now that there was a 
fallacy lurking in the calculation, — the 
only Sovereign on the continent ruling a 

eat state at once ay organized, high- 
y civilized, and perfectly homogeneous and 
united, the only state in fact which was an 
entity like a man,'‘able to move every muscle, 
limb, and bone, in obedience to the govern- 
ing will. He has ceased to be the only one. 
It isnowclear thata King of Prussia can when 
he pleases, call half a million of fine soldiers 
from their occupations, without first exciting 
their enthusiasm, arm them better than any 
other troops are armed, provision them 
sufficiently, march beyond his own frontier, 
and on a foreign soi) so utterly crush an 
army of a quarter of a million of men fight- 
ing on its own ground, that its own leaders 
believe it to be almost useless for further 
service. He can, moreover, so rely on his 
people to reinforce that army, that he ven- 
tures to reject good terms and to occupy 
large territories not belonging to the power 
with which he is avowedly at war. There is 
no certainty that if the land invaded had 
been France, the invader would not have 
been able to accomplish, if not so much, at 
least enough to make the conflict equally 
disastrous to both combatants. And there 
is a certainty that Prussia has under the 
steady scientific remorseless drilling of 
the Hohenzollerns, become a power almost 
inaccessible to external attack. Consequent- 
ly, even if Prussia gains nothing by the ex- 
isting war, if she retires without a fresh 
acre of territory, France has lost much, for 
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she has found her equal on the continent — 
an equal too as ready as herself to put out 
her whole strength in actual conflict. This 
is much, but this not all. France has hither- 
to been a country surrounded by minor 
and in a certain degree dependent states, no 
one of which was able to resist her, all of 
which were inclined to look up to and con- 
sult her, thereby adding greatly at once to 
her self-confidence an Se moral weight. 
Now, even if no greater change occurs, the 
States will gravitate to Prussia. Italy al- 
ready looks to her, and the little States of 
Germany will look to her permanently, a 


just, but they have no rea 
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who cannot find it in her heart to like him 
the less for that. Nor does she really care 
about the Papacy, or feel very savage be- 
cause the journalist class is exceedingly 
hardly ak Those ae may be very 

weight with the 
mass of Frenchmen ; but there is one which 
has. M. Thiers says, incessantly, the Na- 
poleonic foreign policy will benefit the 
world, but it will injure France, it tends to 
raise Europe, but not the section west of 
the Rhine. Now, it looks very much as if 
that were true, and Frenchmen in foreign 
politics are very selfish. They do not like 


still further reduction in the power of|the unity of Italy, for they want to be su- 
France. Finally, it is nearly certain —as'preme in the Mediterranean, and supreme 
certain, indeed, as anything not accomplish- | without too much trouble, but they have 


ed can be — that the war will end ina con- i taught themselves to bear this. 


After all, 


siderable increase of Prussian strength, in : they think, Italy cannot fight France and 


an addition of certain millions of people 


+ bom her nent 
ideas, whom the Hohenzollerns will drill as 
effectually and as easily as the remainder of 
their subjects. How much Prussia will gain 
may be a doubtful point, but that she will 
gain is certain, mh ws she will gain at 
the expense of states which hitherto have 
been in many senses humble dependents of 
France. 

It is not surprising that the Emperor Na- 
a should not greatly like this prospect 
or France, and should greatly dislike it for 
himself. He is, perhaps, the one sovereign 
in Europe who really cares that Europe 
should be better distributed, that the nations 
should have their will, that each race should 
live its own life without foreigners sitting on 
its neck. But then he wishes so to accom- 
plish that grand end that the liberated na- 
tions should look up to the liberator, that no 
one of them should be quite as strong as 
France, that her attitude should still be that 
of a beneficent protectress. With North 
Germany united and Italy free, that is not 
her attitude, but a different one; she ceases 
to be head of the European household, able 
. in the last resort to give an order, and be- 
comes a mere member of it who must rule 
by a toilsome exertion of influence and in- 
tellect, who if in a minority must beware of 
being over-ruled. That position, though a 
good one for France, is a less pleasant one 
than that she has hitherto occupied, and for 
Napoleon himself it isdangerous. Many of 
the common charges brought against him by 
the French Opposition are of very little im- 
portance. France does not really care 
about expenditure, provided the toys bought 
are toys she likes to have; she is like a pret- 
ty woman who may think her husband quite 
extravagant to buy her so many jewels, but 





may aid her, and the Italians are Latins, 


and entertaining her | and the unity worries the priests, which is a 


pleasant thing. But the unity of North 
Germany is a very trying thing. North 
Germany can fight France, and is not like- 
ly to aid her, is not likely to sympathise 
with her, is very likely indeed to come to an 
understanding with Great Britain, and 
then France would be almost powerless. 
Frenchmen writhe at the prospect, and are 
half inclined to agree with M. Thiers and 
think a Napoleonic foreign policy too gen- 
erous by half, a thought not conducive to 
the stability of an elective dynasty. 

No wonder that Napoleon, who is not a 
mere King, but a ruler who sees things and 
understands modern forces, should grow rest- 
less, and try hard to limit these results and 
put a stop to the war, and even in his in- 
tense anxiety make blunders. The arrange- 
ment which led to the cession of Venetia 
to France was, we think, one of these latter, 
irritating Italy as it did without giving the 
Emperor any real hold over her actions. He 
could not occupy Venetia for himself without 
materially impairing his strength towards 
the Rhine, and he can scarcely quarrel with 
Italy for refusing to consider that she has lost 
her claim to her own because the opposing 
litigant, sensible that judgment would go 

ainst him, has given the property away. 
To speak of Cialdini’s entrance into Venetia 
as a casus belli with France is to introduce 
mere quibbles into diplomacy, and tends 
moreover to bring about a state of things 
the Emperor certainly does not want. 
Those who believe so readily that he will 
declare war on Italy forget altogether that 
the Emperor wishes his own policy to suc- 
ceed, that the liberation of Italy was part 
of that policy, and that to attack her is to. 
confess the policy a mistake. A sculptor is 
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slow to break up a statue because he finds 
a flaw in the marble. Italy, however, is a 
minor question ; it is in Germany that the 
situation is serious, and we cannot but be- 
lieve that the Emperor’s policy may be de- 
duced from the necessities of his position. 
if Prussia claims and seems likely to obtain 
all Germany, he will fight at any hazard 
and without waiting, just because he must. 
If she only claims North Germany, he will 
not fight, at all events just yet, but will do 
his very utmost to limit the direct annexa- 
tions by a combination of neutral powers, 
and to strengthen Austria until she can be 
relied on as an effective counterpoise to her 
northern rival. So long as this latter end 
is secured, France has a permanent ally 
against Prussia, and it is with, this view 
that the Emperor seeks to maintain the 
Austrian position as a member of the Con- 
federation. We are inclined to think that 
he will fail, and that Austria will fight and 
lose one more battle; but even after that 
he can insist on territorial compensations, 
such as a suzerainte over Bavaria, which 
will leave Austria still a mighty power, 
though gt of Germany, able as well as 
willing to aid France in preventing Prus- 
sian ascendency in the councils of Europe. 
It is to this end the Emperor’s great ability 
will be directed, the use of force, with the 
coe — me we use of force 
involves, bein oned as long as possi- 
ble, it hes Lao se seoetinn” Wie 
effort short of a war of conquest can alter 
the main fact that France has now an equal 
in Europe, and no effort save such a war 
ean give France more than nominal com- 
pensation. The probabilities— there are 
no certainties —seem, therefore, to be 
these, that if France receives some moder- 
ate advantages, sufficient to soothe her sus- 
ceptibility of feeling, say Luxembourg and 
Sardinia, Napoleon will accept accomplish- 
ed acts, recognize that he is no longer sole 
arbiter, cement as closely as possible his 
alliance with England, and wait on tran- 
quilly for his next chance. It is not the 
astutest man in Europe who will fling him- 
self in the path of a revolution in full ca- 
reer, by a declaration that he will prevent 
the unity of Germany by an appeal to the 
sword, or by a seizure of provinces which 
do not want to be seized, and to defend 
which Germany would insist on the very 
unity he is so anxious to prevent. 


From the Spectator, 21st July. 
Tae Moniteur of yesterday announced 
that the Emperor Napoleon and the King 
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of Prussia had agreed to the bases of a 
peace, and communicated them to the Em- 
peror of Austria. Should they be accepted, 
peace may be made at once; but if, which 
is more probable, they are rejected, then a 
final battle must be fought outside Vienna 
probably at Florisdo.f, towards which point 
the Prussian armies are steadily though 
somewhat slowly converging. The Austri- 
ans assert that they have 400,000 men en- 
camped around Vienna, an assertion we 
eatly distrust; that the spirit of the troo 
is excellent, which is true only of the ofti- 
cers; add that the Archduke Albrecht is 
the equal of his father, the celebrated Arch- 
duke Charles, which is a sanguine guess. 
The Prussians certainly have not 400,000 
men, but they probably have, with their 
recent reinforcements, 250,000, as many as 
they can use, full of confidence, armed with 
the needle gun, perfectly fed, and without 
an uneducated man in the ranks. The 
main army is already at Lundenburg, thirty 
miles from Vienna; Prince Charles, with a 
second, is fifty miles behind; and a third 
force, 58,000 strong, is advancing south- 
wards through Zwickau. The great battle 
will probably be fought, if at all, early next 
week, but it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the Kaiser will yield in time. 


A REFUSAL of the proposal is probable for 
these reasons. A Family Council decided 
on Tuesday to risk all rather than be com- 
pelled to withdraw from the German Con- 
federation, which is Prussia’s sine gud non, 
and a victory would compel the Prussians 
to retreat under a close pursuit, through a 
country cleared of provisions, and past for- 
tresses which would send out garrisons to 
cut the fugitives off. It would, moreover, 
enable the Kaiser to boast that he had 
fought to the last, and submitted only to 
irresistible force. On the other hand, it 
may be accepted for these reasons. A 
defeat would involve something more than 
submission to severe terms, there being 
great danger, as we have explained else- 
where, that it would be followed by the 
total extinction of the Austrian Empire, 
possibly by the exile of the House of Haps- 
burg. Its first consequence would probably 
be revolution in Vienna, where discontent 
is already bitter. Then it seems certain 
that Prussia’s demands are in some respects 
over moderate, the King asking only, ac- 
cording to the bést accounts, for the annex- 
ation of the Elbe Duchies and the States 
between the two halves of his kingdom, with 
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the military command and diplomatic rep- 
resentation of the remainder of Germany. 
Austria is to surrender nothing to Prussia 
except the leadership of Germany; and to 
Italy only Venetia unshackled by condi- 
tions. The balance of probabilities inclines, 
we imagine, to a continuance of the war, 
but they are very nearly equal, and the 
possibility of a great vengeance in the fu- 
ture, when Austria has rearmed, may incline 
the scale to peace. 


LitTLE of importance has reached Eng- 
land from Italy. Garibaldi has captured 
the fortress of Arngola in the Tyrol, and 
Admiral Persano has taken the fortified 
island of Lissa, on the Dalmatian coast, but 
these are mere incidents in the drama. Of 
the great movement, the march of Cialdini 
into Southern Austria, nothing whatever is 
known, except that he has occupied and 
passed Padua, and is on his way to Villach 
—the key to the railway system of South- 
ern Austria. He has as yet encountered 
no serious resistance, and che Quadrilateral 
is by this time shut off from aid from the 
north. The King, with the second division 
of the army, was expected at Padua on 
Friday, but his arrival has not been report- 
ed. It is believed that he will march upon 
Venice while Cialdini proceeds northward, 
but information of any kind from Venetia 
is of the scantiest description. 


WE are informed that the feeling in 
South Germany, hitherto so hostile to Prus- 
sia, has undergone a remarkable change. 
The Kaiser's invitation to Napoleon to in- 


tervene in a German _— is considered 


a treachery, and in Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wurtemburg the middle class now declares 
that Prussia is the only honestly German 
Power. ‘This feeling is also perceptible, we 
are told, in Vienna, where men by no 
means too Liberal declare that they have 





been taxed and oppressed for fifty years 
only to ask the grace of the Frenchmen at 
last. “ Adhesions” from the South are con- | 
stantly reaching Berlin, and even the Vien- | 
nese at last realize that they are to be! 


turned out of Germany, and writhe under | 


the prospect of Slavonic ascendancy. 


* 


Tue holders of Turkish Consolidés are | 


at last to pay the penalty of their. confi-| 


dence in Lord Palmerston and his professed 
belief in the regeneration of Turkey. The 
State is insolvent, the coupons of the con: 
solidated debt not having been paid, and it 
is said that bonds which the Government 
had pledged itself not to issue till July, 
1867, have already been secretly sold. The 
Government appears to have lost its credit 
completely, no one will lend it anything, 
and it must, if its expenditure goes on, 
speedily come toa dead lock. It is perhaps 
as well that the inevitable break-up of this 
empire should be preceded by a bankrupt- 
cy. Englishmen never sincerely like a de- 
faulting State, and it is as well that the 
final arrangements should not be impeded 
by an ignorant English sympathy with a 
tribe which is now simply a nuisance in 
Europe. At the same time the break-up 
will probably not be too rapid for safety, for 
once free of the debt, the Sultans will go on 
as they did before they began raising loans 
— spend when they have money, and when 
it is done steal more. 


From the Spectator, 
TRUE “MODERATION” IN PRUSSIA. 


“TI can have no hesitation in offering you 
my services, provided the work — the unit 
of Germany —is carried out with a hig 
hand.” So this week writes the Baron von 
Roggenbach, late Minister of State in Ba- 
den, and a leader in the National League 
of Germany, to Count von Bismark, and 
he ends his letter with a permission to pub- 
lish it which converts it into a manifesto. 
To Germans the purport of the letter is 
clear. It signifies the unreserved adhesion 
of the National Verein — an association 
extended throughout Germany and essen- 
tially Liberal— to the Prussian Govern- 
ment, but Englishmen will wonder at the 
final clause. Their fear is that Prussia, in- 


| toxicated with military success, will be too 


high-handed, too ready to demand terms 
which may compel the interference of a 
European coalition. If Prussia wins the 
a battle about to be fought upon the 

anube she will, they say, demand the 
unity of Germany, and then the resistless 
Napoleon will “intervene,” and the work 
will all have to be done over again. That 
is even now the language of the Post, and 
another journal or two supposed to be in- 
spired from the Tuileries, and a fear of 
that kind, more or less definite, underlies 
much of English speculation. Baron von 
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Baggenbot, however, knows Prussia well, 
and there is more reason to fear lest the 
work should be spoiled for want of high- 
handedness than Englishmen are ready to 
believe. Whatever Count Bismark may 
be, he is in the service of the King of Prus- 
sia, and the King is a dynast of the old 
type, a man with a fellow feeling for kings, 
and one who has besides a constitutional 
difficulty in rising to the height of circum- 
stances, in seeing that he has done more 
than conquer Austria, that he has concili- 
ated Germany, can, if he pleases, weld all 
Germany north of the Main into one com- 
t, homogeneous, and strongly governed 
tate. There is great reason to fear that 
he may allow many of the Princes to re- 
turn, may content himself with the Elbe 
Duchies, and Hamburg, and the military 
supremacy of the remainder of Northern 
Germany. Already it is reported that 
Count Bismark has been compelled to offer 
his resignation to prevent dangerous prom- 
ises to the ex-King of Hanover, and the 
story, whether true or false, shows the Ger- 
man appreciation of the hidden difficulty 
in the Palace. Already the petty Princes 
who have submitted and resigned their 
armies have received a guarantee of their 
thrones, shorn indeed of their indepen- 
dence, but still thrones, and therefore poli- 
tically dangerous both to the Hohenzollerns 


andthe nation. The King, it would seem, 
considers that if he is master of the armies 
he is master of all, and forgets that armies 
depend absolutely for victory upon the civil 


administration, that each petty court will 
bea centre of separatist opinion, will strive 
to draw to itself and its own dominion the 
devotion which should be due to the nation 
and the Fatherland. A King of Hanover 
or Saxony shorn of his control over his 
army will either employ all the powers left 
him in regaining that control by the aid of 
the foreigner, or will devote his whole en- 
ergy to civil administration, thereby neg- 
lecting the army and intensifying that local 
absolutism and habit of interference which 
has made the petty monarchs of Germany 
the scorn even of the people they rule. A 
king cannot be a lieutenant; if he is, his 
crown is a burden to himself and a nuisance 
to all around, acting as a mere screen be- 
tween the people who suffer and the far 
away ruler who gives in secret the orders 
they are compelled to obey. The Hohen- 
zollerns may argue that the discomfort of 
Saxons or Hanoverians matters little to 
them, but it matters much that they should 
lose the loyalty they really desire, that 
each soldier enlisted beyond Prussian 





boundaries should feel he is serving a for- 
eign, it may be a distrusted, power, that 
each citizen should think his loyalty a 
divided obligation. A petty State thus 
ruled would far more independent than 
any State in America, for the governor’ 
would be the hereditary and trustworthy 
enemy of the central power; yet even 
there, where localism is not a disease, as it 
is in Germany, men pleaded that if the 
State rebelled against the Federation their 
allegiance was due to the State. We quite 
admit that in Reuss, and) Waldeck, and 
such like principalities, the State rights 
would signify little, less than they signified 
in Delaware, but they would signify much 
in larger provinces ; in Hanover, where the 
King would be an agent for France, in 
Saxony, where the dynasty would be an 
outpost of Austria, in the Hesses and the 
Mecklenburgs, where all that is reactionary 
would find centres round which to rally. 
The great independent nobles of the land, 
the only men with authority beyond the 
national law, and prestige beyond that of 
roperty, the only men above the control of 
Pat iament, would be, permanently hostile 
to the dynasty and the nation, and would 
lead in that hostility the whole of the 
Junker caste. No greater impediment 
could be conceived to the development of a 
free national life. It is as if every English 
county were to be administered in every 
detail: except recruiting by a hereditary 
and absolute Lord-Lieutenant, over whom 
in his internal administration Parliament 
had no power. What is the use of a “ Ger- 
man Parliament,” if it can be thwarted by 
every petty principality over which its 
authority extends, if it can vote that 
Saxony shall send up so many men, and 
cannot vote that Saxony shall pay them 
such and such pensions after their service 
has expired? Orif the King intends that 
his Parliament shall be a convention, and 
dissolve when its work is done, leaving 
each State to be governed much as it is now, 
by an hereditary ruler and a Chamber, 
with limited powers, what becomes of the 
unity he professes to desire ?— what pre- 
vents Hanover from refusing supplies, or 
Saxony from passing an ordinance of 
secession? The dread of military force ? 
One would think he had seen enough of 
the result of that system in Austria, and 
did not want to govern the Hesses as the 
Hapsburgs govern Venetia. It is open to 
him now to make these States loyal pro- 
vinces of his monarchy or disloyal depen- 
dencies, and in allowing the Princes to re- 
turn he will deliberately choose the latter. 
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But, say the advocates of State rights, 
these Princes are very useful. King John 
is a very good man, writes one correspond- 
ent, and Saxony is lightly taxed. The 
Courts, write all resident English who think 
it a luxury to dance vis-d-vis to a prince, 
are “ extremely condescending.” They fos- 
ter art, says the sculptor; they keep up 
learning, says the professor; they spread 
civilization beyond the capital, sighs the 
conservative statesman. Well, admit all 
that, and what do they do which as great 
nobles invested with the old Crown domains 
they would leave undone? How does the 
power of ry | a local police act encourage 


j that he does not want Bohemia, and will 
not keep it, and the King is right. Five 
millions of Czechs would be a mere burden 
to be borne in an empire otherwise homo- 
geneous, would weaken instead of increas- 
ing its national coherence. So will, in all 
probability, though that is much more 
doubtful, seven or eight millions of South 
Germans, contained in Bavaria, Wurtem- 
burg, and Baden — men, it is true, of the 
| same race with their brethren in the North, 
‘and speaking the same tongue, but with a 
civilization of their own differing in tone 
and tendency from the civilization of the 
North as Catholicism from the Protestant 





art, or in what does a demand for obeisances | creed. Let them retain, if they like, their 
promote learning, or why is civilization ac- | separate administration, giving up only, if 
celerated by a medieval ceremonial? The | dualism is finally rejected, their military in- 
argument from personal character is simply | dependence. Their armies may be power- 
worthless, Most Bishops in England are | less as reserves, but the North united will 
men of unblemished personal character, | be too strong either for attack or intrigue, 
but imagine a statesman intrusting the civil | and the command of their armies vested in 
Government of the counties to hereditary | Prussian hands will make them very con- 
Bishops! The Princes could secure as| venient foes. Or let them melt, as Count 
nobles all the good and none of the evil | Bismark once proposed, and as the Bava- 
they secure now, and if they are sure not | rians are said to wish, into a single Bavarian 
to secure it, if it is feared that they will live, | State, separated only as English colonies 
like the mediatized Princes, in sullen isola-| are separated from the central administra- 
tion, supersede them by younger branches of | tion, a8_powerless to aid, but still equally 
the same family, who will know that they | powerless to attack, except by a secession. 
are nobles not by divine right, but by a An enlarged Bavaria might have a national 


Parliamentary vote. What signify the in- life and a national opinion which would 
terests of a score or so pampered fami- | temper the harder tone and more aggressive 


| 


lies, when the weal of a nation is opposed 
to the continuance of their privileges ? | 
The English Parliament made short work | 
with hereditary jurisdictions in Scotland at 
least as ancient as any which exist in Ger- 
many. Greediness for Prussia consists in 
snatching at too much south of the Main, 
not in consolidating everything north of 
that frontier line. The King has announced 


spirit of her great northern ally. But 

orth of the Main, if Prussia is to justify 
herself for all the blood she has spilt and 
the political organisms she has destroyed, 
there should exist but a single State, gov- 
erned by a single Parliament, great enough 
to covet no accessions, strong enough to se- 
cure to Central Europe permanent peace. 





A vserut and simple method of preventing 
the ravages of insects upon trees has been sug- 
gested by the Imperial Society of Horticulture 
of the Rhone. It seems that most of the in- 
sects which infest plants have a horror of vine- | 
gar, and this latter is the substance which is 
recommended to be employed. The mixture 
to be used consists of one part of French vin- 
egar to nine parts of water. When the liquids | 
have been well mixed, the solution is to be | 
sprinkled over the flower-beds by means of a | 
garden syringe or a watering-pot with a fine | 


|rose. In order to protect shrubs from the at- 


tacks of ants, &c.,a small quantity of viscid 
partially evaporated lamp-oil is to be painted 
round the stems, at a height of a few inches 
above the soil. It is alleged by M. Denis, the 
director of the School of Arboriculture of Ly- 
ons, that the results of last year’s experiments 
were that the trees sprinkled with the vinegar 
solution bore fruit abundantly, whilst those not 
80 treated produced scarcely any. — London Ke- 
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